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CHAPTER THE EIGHTH. 


The Liverpool Ladies are very civil to me—I am admitted into good Society— 
Introduced to = Levee—Again sail to Senegal—Overhear a Conspi- 
racy to seize the Ship by the Crew of a Slaver, but am enabled to defeat it 
—Am thanked and rewarded by the Owner—Take a Trip to London with 
Captain Levee—Stopped by Highwaymen on the Road—Put up ata Tavern 

: ~Dissi ted Town Life—Remove to a genteel Boarding-House—Meet 
with a Government Spy—Return to Liverpool. 


As the captain reported me to be a very attentive and good officer, 
although I was then but twenty-three years of age, and as I had been pre- 
viously on good terms and useful to the owners, I was kindly received by 
them, and paid much more attention to, than my situation on board might 
warrant. My captivity among the Negroes, and the narrative | gave of 
my adventures, were also a source of much interest. I was at first 

tioned by the gentlemen of Liverpool, and afterwards one of the mer- 
‘chants’ ladies, who had heard something of my adventures, and found out 
that I was a young and personable man, with better manners than are 
usually to be found before the mast, invited me one evening to a tea- 
party, that I might amuse her friends with my adventures. They were 
most curious about the Negro queen, Whyna, inquiring into every par- 
ticular as to her personal appearance and dress, and trying to find out, 
like women-always do, if there was any thing of an intrigue between us. 
They shook their little fingers at me when I solemnly dec that there 
‘was not, and one or two of them cajoled me aside to obtain my ac- 
knowledgment of what they really believed to be the truth, although I 
would not confess it. - . 

When they had tired themselves with asking questions about the Negro 
queen, they then began to ask about myself, and how it happened that I 
was not such a bear, and coarse in my manners and address as the other 
seamen. To this I could give no other reply but that I had been educated 
when a child. They would fain know who were my father and mother, 
and in what station of life it had pleased God to place them; but I 
hardly need say, my dear madam, to you who are so well acquainted with 

birth and parentage, that I would not disgrace my family by acknow- 
ign that one of their sons was in a situation so unworthy ; not that 
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I thought at that time, nor do I think now, that I was so much to blame 
in preferving independeves in a humble position, to the life that induced 
me to take the step which I did; but as I could not state who my family were 
without also stating why I had quitted them, I preserved silence, as I did 
not think that I had any right to communicate family secrets to strangers. 
The of my introduction to genteel society were ve 
, received many more invitations from the company assembl 
notwithstanding that my sailor’s attire but ill-corresponded with the 
wdered wigs and silk waistcoats of the gentlemen, or the hoops and 
urbelows of satin which set off the charms of the ladies. 

At first I did not care so much, but as I grew more at my ease, I felt 
ashamed of my dress, and the more so as the young foplings would put 
their glasses to their eyes, and look at me as if I were a monster. But 
supported as I was by the fair sex, I cared little for them. The ladies 
vowed that I was 5 arco and paid me much courtesy; indeed my 
vanity more than once made me suspect that I was something more than 
a mere favourite with one or two of them, one especially, a buxom young 

rson, and very coquettish, who told me as we were looking out of the 

y window of the withdrawing-room, that since I could be so secret 
with respect to what took place between the Negress queen and myself, I 
must be sure to command the good will and favour of the ladies, who 
always admired discretion in so young and so handsome aman. But I 
was not to be seduced by this dattery, for somehow or another I had 
ever before me the French lady, and her conduct to me; and I had almost 
a dislike, or I should rather say, I had imbibed an indifference for the 
sex. 

This admission into good society did, however, have one effect upon 
me; it made me more particular in my dress, and all my wages were em- 
ployed in the decoration of my person. At that time you may recollect, 
madam, there were but two styles of dress among the seamen; one was that 
worn by those who sailed in the northern seas, and the other by those who 
navigated in the tropical countries, both suitable to the climates. The 
first was the jacket, woollen frock, breeches, and petticoat of canvass over 
all, with worsted stockings, shoes, and buckles, and usually a cap of skin 
upon the head; the other a light short jacket, with hanging buttons, red 
sash, trousers, and neat shoes and buckles, with a small 8 arr cap, 
with falling crown or a hat and feather. It was this last which I had 
always worn, having been continually.in warm climates, and my hair was 
dressed in its natural ringlets instead of a wig, which I was never partial 
to, although very common among seamen; my ears were pierced, and [ 
wore long gold earrings, as well as gilt buckles in my shoes; and by de- 
I not only improved my dress so as to make it very handsome in 
materials, but my manners were also very much altered for the better. 

I had been at Liverpool about two months, waiting for the ship to un- 
load and take in cargo for another voyage, when a privateer, belonging 
to the same owners, came into port with four prizes of considerable value; 
and the day afterwards I was invited by the lady of the house to meet the 
captain who commanded the privateer. He was a very different lookin 
person from Captain Weatherall, who was a stout, strong-limbed man, wi 
a weather-beaten countenance. He, on the contrary, was a young man of 
about twenty-six, very slight in person, with a dark complexion, hair and 

jet b I should have called him a very handsome Jew—for he 
bore that cast of countenance, and | afterwards discovered that he was of 
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that.origin, although I cannot say that he ever followed the observances 
that’ remarkable e. He was handsomely dressed, wearing his hair 
slightly Sewteehs coat and waistcoat, blue sash re trousers, 
with silver-mounted pistols and io Bis bes, aint © Spent Paar 
by his side. He had several diamond rings on his finger, and carried a 
small.clouded cane. Altogether, | had never fallen in with so smart 
and’ prepossessing a personage, and should have taken him for one 
of the gentlemen commanding the king’s ships, rather than the captain 
of.a Liverpool privateer, He talked well and fluently, and with an air 
of command and decision, taking the lead in the company, although 
it might have been considered that he was not by any means the princi- 
jpal person in it. The owners, during the evening, informed me he 
was a first-rate officer, of great personal courage, and that he had made 
a great deal of money, which he squandered away almost as fast as he 
received it. 

With this person, whose name was Captain Levee (an alteration, I 
suspect, from Levi), I was much pleased, and as I found that he did not 
appear to despise my acquaintance, I took much pains to please him, and 
we were becoming very intimate when our ship was ready to sail. I 
now found that 1 was promoted to the office of first mate, which gave me 

at satisfaction. 

We sailed with an assorted cargo, but very light, and nothing of 
consequence occurred during our passage out. We made good traffic 
on the coast as we ran down it, receiving ivory, gold dust, and wax, 
in exchange for our printed cottons and hardware. After being six weeks 
on the coast we put into Senegal to dispose of the remainder of our 
eargo; which we soon did to the governor, who gave us a fair exchange, 
although by no means so profitable a barter as what we had made on the 
coast; but that we did not expect for what might be called the refuse of 
our cargo. The captain was much pleased, as he knew the owners 
would be satisfied with him, and, moreover, he had himself a venture 
in the cargo; and we had just received the remainder of the ivory from 
the governor’s slaves, and had only to get on board a sufficiency of provi- 
sions and water for our homeward voyage, when a circumstance took 
place which I must now relate. 

Our crew consisted of the captain, and myself, as first mate, the seeond 
mate, and twelve seamen, four of which were those who had been taken 
prisoners with me, and had been released, as | have related, in our pre- 
vious voyage. These four men were very much attached to me, I believe 
chiefly from my kindness to them when I was a slave to the queen 
Whyna, as I always procured for them every thing which I could, and 
had them plentifully supplied with provisions from the*king’s table, 
through the exertions of my mistress. The second mate and other eight 
men we had shipped at Liverpool. They were fine stout fellows, but 

ared to be loose characters, but that we did not discover till after we 
had sailed. During the time that we laid at Senegal there was a low 
black brig, employed in the slave trade, which had made the bay at the 
same time that we did; and to their great surprise, for she was considered 
avery fast sailer, she was beaten at all points by our ship, which was 
‘considered the fastest vessel out of Liv l. The crew of the slaver 
were numerous, and as bloodthirsty a set of looking fellows as ever I fell 
“an with... Their boat was continually alongside of our vessel, and J per- 
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ceived that their visits were made to the eight men whom we had shipped 
oi and that they did not appear inclined: to! be: at ‘all imti- 
mate with the rest of the crew. This roused my icions although I 
said: nothing; but I watched them very closely. One forenoon,’ as I was 
standing at the foot of the companion-ladder, concealed’ by the mane 
hatch from the sight of those on deck, I heard our men talking: over the 
side; and at last, as I remained concealed that I might overhear the con- 
versation, one of the slaver’s men from the boat said, ‘To-night, at 
eight o'clock we will come to arrange the whole business.” The- boat 
then shoved off and pulled for shore. 

Now it was the custom of the captain to go on shore every evening 
to drink sangaree and smoke with the governor, and very often I went 
with him, leaving the ship in charge of the second mate. It had. been 
my intention, and I had stated as much to the second mate, to go this 
evening, as it was the last but one that we should remain at Senegal; 
but from what I overheard I made up my mind that I would not go. 
About an hour before sunset, I complained of headach and sickness, and 
sat down under the awning over the after part. of the quarter-deck. 
When the captain came up to go on shore, he asked me if I was ready, 
but I made no answer, only put my hand to my head. 

The captain supposing that I was about to be attacked with the fever of 
the country was much concerned, and desired the second mate to help 
him to take me down to the state room, and then went on shore; the boat 
being, as usual, pulled by the four men who were prisoners with me, and 
whom the captain found he could trust on shore better than the others 
belonging to the crew, who would indulge in liquor whenever they had 
an opportunity. I remained in my bed place till it was nearly eight 
o'clock, and then crept softly up the companion hatch to ascertain who 
was on deck. The men were all below in the fore peak at their suppers, 
and as I had before observed that their conferences were held on the fore- 
eastle,I went forward and covered myself up with a part of the main- 
topsail, which the men had been repairing during the day, from which 
position I could hear all that passed, whether they went down into 
the fore peak or remained to converse on the forecastle. -About ten mi- 
nutes afterwards I heard the boat grate against the ship’s side, and the 
men of the slaver mount on the deck. 

*¢ All right ?” inquired one of the slavers. 

** Yes,” replied our second mate; “ skipper and his men are on 
‘ shore, and the first mate taken with the fever.” . 

*“‘ All the better,” replied another; “ one less to handle. And now, 
my lads, let’s to business, and have every thing. settled to-night, so 
that we may*not be seen together any more till the work is done.” 

They then commenced a consultation, by which I found it was ar- 
ranged that ourship was to be boarded and taken possession of as soon as she 
was a few miles out of the bay, for they dared not attack us while we were 
at anchor close to the fort ; but the second mate and eight men belonging 
to us were to pretend to make resistance until beaten down below, and 
that when the vessel was in their power, the captain, I, and the other four 
men who were on shore in the boat were to be silenced forever. After 
which there came on a discussion as to what was to be done with the 
cargo, which was very valuable, and how the money was to be shared out 
when: thecargo was sold. Then they settled who were to be ' officers 08 














board of the oe there is no doubt they intended to make ‘a pirate 
vessel. | I also diseovered that if they succeeded, it was their intention to 
kill their: own captain-and such men of the slaver who would not join: 
them,| and scuttle their own vessel, which was a old one. | The con» 
sultation ended by a solemn and most villanous oath being administered 
to\every man as to secrecy and fidelity, after which the men of the slaver 
went into their boat and pulled to their own vessel. ‘The second 
mate'and our men remained on deck about a quarter of an hour, and then 
alldescended by the ladder to the fore peak, and turned into their 
hammocks. 
~As:soon as I thought I could do so with safety, I came out of my 
lurking-place, and retreated to the state room. It was fortunate that I 
did, for a minute afterwards [ heard a man on deck, and the second 
mate came down the companion hatch, and inquired whether I wanted 
anything. I told him no; that I was very ill, and only hoped to be able 
to.go to sleep, and asked him if the captain had returned. He replied 
that he had not, and then went away. As soon as I was left to myself 
Il began to consider what would be best to be done. I knew the captain 
to’be a very timorous man, and I was afraid to trust him with the secret, 
as I thought he would be certain to let the men know by his conduct 
that they were discovered, and their plans known. The four men who 
were prisoners with’ me I knew that | could confide in. This was the 
Monday night, and we proposed sailing on the Thursday. Now we had 
io'means of defence on board except one small gun, which was honey- 
combed and nearly useless. It did very well to make a signal with, but 
liad it been loaded with ball, [ believe it would have burst immediately. 
It‘is true that we had muskets and cutlasses, but what use would the 
have been against such’ a force as would be opposed, and two-thirds of 
our men mutineers. Of course we must have been immediately over- 
ered. 
That the slavers intended to take ssion of their own vessel before 
took ours, I had no doubt. It is true that we outsailed them when 
we had a breeze, but the bay was usually becalmed, and it was not till a 
vessel had got well into the offing that she obtained a breeze, and there 
was no doubt but that they would take the opportunity of boarding us 
when we were moving slowly through the water, and a boat night easily 
come up with us. The slaver had stated his intention of — imme- 
diately to procure her cargo elsewhere, and if she got under weigh at the 
same time that we did, no suspicion would be created. To apply for 
protection to the governor would be useless—he could not protect us 
after we were clear of the bay. Indeed if it were known that we had 
so done it would probably aly precipitate the affair, and ve should be 
taken possession of while at anchor, for the shot from the fort would 
hardly reach us. It was, therefore, only by stratagem that we could escape 
from the clutches of these miscreants. Again, allowing that we were 
to get clear of the slavers,. we were still in an awkward position, for sup-~ 
posing the captain to be of any use, we should still only be six men 
against nine, and we might be overpowered by our own crew, who were 
determined and powerful men. 
«All night I laid on my bed reflecting upon what ought to be done, 
and atlast I1made up my mind. 
«The next morning I went on deck, complaining very much, but stating 
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that the fever had left me. The long boat was sent on shore for 
water, and I took care that the second mate and the eight men sh 


had 
them what 


gb 


for the service. As soon as 


i 


to it, 

tempted to master and o wer the second mate and the others, and 
make sail in the night; but this I would not permit, as there was a great 
perfectly agreed with me that it was no use acquainting the 
in, and that all we had to do was to get rid of these men, and carry 

the vessel home how we could. How that was to be done was the point 
at issue. One thing was certain, that it was necessary to leave the 
bay that night, or it would be too late. Fortunately, there was always 
a nice breeze during the night, and the nights were for there was 
no moon till three o’clock in the morning, by which*time we could have 
ined the offing, and then we might laugh at the slaver, as we were 
ighter in our heels. The boat came off with the water about noon, and 
the men went to dinner. The captain had agreed to dine with the 
vernor, and I had been asked to accompany him. It was to be our 
well dinner, as we were to sail the next morning. I had been cogi- 
tating a long while to find out how to get rid of these fellows, when at 
last I determined that I would go on shore with the captain, and pro- 
pose a plan to the governor. His knowledge of what was about to be 
attempted could do no harm, and I thought he would help us ; so I went 
into the boat, and when we landed I told the men what I intended to 
do. As soon as I arrived at the governor’s, I took an opportunity, while 
the captain was reading a book, to request a few moments’ conversation, 
and 1 then informed the governor of the conspiracy which was afloat, 
and when I had so done, I pointed out to him the propriety of saying 
nothing to the captain until all was safe, and proposed my plan to him, 
which he immediately acceded to. When he returned to where the 
captain was still redding, he told him that he had a quantity of gold- 
dust and other valuables, which he wished to send to England by his 
ship; but that he did not wish to do it openly, as it was supposed that 
he did not traffic, and that if the captain would send his long-boat on 
shore after dark, he would send all the articles on board, with instruc- 
tions to whom they were to be consigned on our arrival. The captain of 
course consented. We bade the governor farewell about half-an-hour 
before dark, and returned on board. After I had been a few minutes on 
deck, I sertt for the second mate, and told him as a secret what the 
governor had — to do, and that he would be required to land 
after dark for the goods, telling him that there was a very large 
tity of gold-dust, and that he must be very careful. I knew that 
intelligence would please him, as it would add to their plunder when 
they seized the vessel; and I told him that as we sailed at daylight, he 
must lose no time, but be on board again as soon as he could, ¢ t we 
might hoist in the long-boat. About eight o’clock in the evening, the 
boat, with him and the eight men, went on shore. The governor had 
promised to detain them, and ply them with liquor, till we had time to 
get safe off. As soon as they were out of sight and hearing, we pre- 
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sete rept men in I went so:hime and. toh beet 
should remain up till the boat returned, and see that all was ; and, 
that in the meantime I would get every thing ready for weighing the next 
morning, and that he might. just as well go to now, I would 
call him to relieve PU 9 To this arrangement he consented ; 
and in half-an-hour I perceived that his candle was out, and that he had 
retired. Being now so dark that we could not perceive the slaver, which 
laid about three cables’ length from us, it was fairly to be argued that 
she could not see us; I therefore went forward and slipped the cable 
- without noise, and sent men up aloft to loose the sails. There was a 
light breeze, sufficient to carry us about two knots through the water, 
and we knew that it would rather increase than diminish, In half-an- 
hour, weak-handed as we were, we were under sail, every thing being done 
without a word being spoken, and with the utmost precaution. You may 
imagine how rejoiced we all were when we found that we had manceuvred 
so well ; notwithstanding, we kept a sharp look-out, to see if the slaver 
had perceived our motions and had followed us ; and the fear of such 
being the case kept us under alarm till near daylight, when the breeze 
blew strong, and we felt that we had nothing more to dread. As the 
day broke, we found that we were four or five leagues from the anchorage, 
and could not see the lower masts of the slaver, which still remained 
where we had left her. 
Satisfied that we were secure, I then went down to the captain, and, as 
he laid in bed, made him acquainted with all that had passed. He 
peared as if awakened from a dream, rose without making any reply, 
and hastened on deck. When he found out that we were under wh a 
and so far from the land, he exclaimed :— 
“ It must all be true ; but how shall we be able to take the ship home 
with so few hands ?” 
I replied, that I had no fears on that score, and that I would answer 
for bringing the vessel safe to Liverpool. | 
“ But,’ "he said, at last, “‘ how is it that I was not informed of all this? 
I might have made some arrangements with the men.” 
“ Yes, sir,” I replied, “ but if you had attempted to do so, the vessel 
would have been taken immediately.” 
“ But why was I not acquainted with it, I want to know,” he said, 


again. 

Ihad by this time made up my mind to the answer I should give him, 
so Isaid: ‘ Because it would have placed a serious responsibility on your 
shoulders if, as captain of this vessel, you had sailed to En with 
such a valuable cargo and so few hands. The governor and I, therefore, 
thought it better that you should not be placed in such an awkward 
position, and therefore we considered it right not to say a word to you 
about it. Now, if any thing goes wrong, it will be my fault, and not 
yours, and the owners cannot blame you.” When I had said this, the 

in was silent for a minute or two, and then said :-— 

“Well, I believe it is all for the best, and I thank you and the 
governor too.” , 

»» Having got over this little difficulty, I did not care. We made all sail, 
and steered homewards; and after a rapid passage, during which we were 
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on deck day and ‘n we arrived ‘much fatigued at:Liverpool. Of 
pam i -ecraedirw ee whee had oceurred. to\the owner, who 
immediately sent for me, and having heard my version of, the. story, 

is acknowledgment for the preservation of ‘the: vessel ; and 
to his sincerity, he presented. me with. fifty. guineas for myself, 
<a for each of the men. The cargo was soon landed, and | was 
again at liberty. I found Captain Levee in port; he-had «just.returned 
from another cruize, and had taken a rich prize. . He met me with the 
same cordiality as before, and having asked me for a recital of what. had 
occurred at Senegal, of which he had heard. something from \the owners, 
as soon as I had finished, he said:— | 

“You are a lad after my own heart, and I wish we! were: sailing 
together. I want a first lieutenant like you, and if you will go with me, 
say the word, and it will be hard but I will have you.” 

I replied that I was not very anxious to be in a privateer again ; and 
this brought on a discourse upon what occurred when I was im the 
Revenge with Captain Weatherall. how 

“ Well,” he said at last, ‘‘ all this makes me more anxious to have you, 
I like fair fighting, and hate buccaneering like yourself ; however, we will 
talk of it another time. Iam about to start for London. What do you 
say, will you join me, and we will have some sport? With plenty of 
money, you may do any thing in London.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ but I have not plenty of money.” 

“ That shall make no difference; money is of no use but to spend it, 
that I know of,” replied Captain Levee. ‘‘ I-have plenty for both of us, 
and my purse is at your service ; help yourself as you please, without 
counting, for I shall be our enemy if you offer to return it. That's 
settled; the horses are all ready, and we will start on Wednesday. \ How 
will you dress? I think it might be better to alter your costume, now 
you are going to London. You'll make a pretty fellow, dress how you 
will.” 

‘* Before I give you an answer to all your kind proposals, I must speak 
to the owner, Captain Levee.” 

* Of course, you must ; shall we go there now ?” 

‘¢ Willingly,” I replied. And we accordingly set off. 

Captain Levee introduced the subject as soon as we arrived at the count- 
ing-house, stating that he wanted me to be first lieutenant of the privateer, 
and that I was going to London with him, if he had no objection. — 

“As for going to London with you for five or six weeks, Captain 
Levee, there can be no objection to that,” replied the owner; ‘‘ but as 
for being your first lieutenant, that is another question. I have a vessel 
now fitting-out, and intended to offer the command of it to Mr. Elrington. 
Ido so now at once, and he must decide whether he prefers being 
under your orders to commanding a vessel of his own.” 

“I will decide that for him,” replied Captain Levee. ‘* He must. 
command his own vessel ; it would be no friendship on my part to stand 
in the way of his advancement. I only hope, if she is a privateer, that 
we may cruise together.” 

** T cannot reply to that latter question,” replied the owner. “ Her 
destination is uncertain ; but the command of ‘her is ‘now offered to 
Mr. Elrington, if he will accept of it, before his trip to the metropolis.” 
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1 replied ‘that I should with pleasure; and) returned the owner many 
thanks'for his kindness ; and, after a few minutes’ more conversation, we 
took our leave. © : ) jazaibomin 

{Now I should advise you,” said Captain Levee, as we walked towards 
his lodgings, “ to dress as a captain of a vessel of war, much in the style 
that Ido. You are a captain, and have a right so to do. Come:with 

oe let'me fit you out.’’ 
“BP agreed with Captain Levee that I could not do better ; so we: went 
and ordered my suits of clothes, and purchased the other articles whieh I 
uired. _ Captain Levee would have paid for them, but I had money 
cient, and would not permit him ; indeed with my pay and present of 
6a I had upwards of seventy guineas in my purse, and did not 
more than fifty in my accoutrements, although my pistols and 

hanger were very handsome. 
o\We did'not start until three days after the time proposed, when I found 
at: daylight two stout well-bred horses at the door ; one for Captain Levee, 
and the other forme. We were attended by two serving men belonging to 
the erew of the privateer commanded by Captain Levee, powerful, fierce- 
looking and determined men, armed to the teeth, and mounted upon 
strong jades. One carried the valise of Captain Levee, which was heavy 
with gold. The other had charge of mine, which was much lighter, as 
you may suppose. We travelled for three days without any interruption, 
making about thirty miles a day, and stopping at the hostelries to sleep 
every night. On the fourth day we had a slight affair, for as we were 


_ mounting a hill towards the evening we found our pret barred by five 
deliver 


fellows with crape masks, who told us to stand an : 

- We will,” replied Captain Levee, firing his pistol and reining up 
his horse at the same time. The ball struck the man, who fell back on 
the crupper, while the others rushed forward. My pistols were all ready, 
and I fired at the one who spurred his horse upon me, but the horse rearing 
up saved his master, the ball passing through the head of the animal, 
om fell dead, holding his rider a prisoner by the thigh, which was under- 
neath his body. Our two men had come forward and ranged alongside 
of us at the first attack, but now that two had fallen, the others 
finding themselves in a minority, after exchanging shots, turned their 
horses’ heads and galloped away. We would have pursued them, but 
Captain Levee said it was better not, as there might be more of the 
gang, near, and by pursuing them we should separate and be cut off in 


«© What shall we do with these fellows ?”” asked our men of Captain 
“Leave them to get off how they can,” replied Captain Levee. ‘I 
will not be stopped on my journey by such a matter as this. I dare say 
they don’t deserve hanging more than half the people we meet. Let us 
yuh on/and get into quarters for the night. After all, Mr. Elrington,” 
said Captain Levee to me, as we were setting off, “it’s only a little land 
privateering, and we must not be too hard upon them.” 

I confess, madam, when I recalled all that I had witnessed on board of 
the Revenge, that I agreed with Captain Levee, that these highwaymen 
were not:worse than ourselves.. 

_ No other adventure occurred during our journey, and when we arrived 
in London we directed our horses’ steps to a fashionable tavern in St. 
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ion of apartments, and..as Captain Levee was 
ially greeted and well attended. The tavern was 

D. gr | to by all the wits and gay men'of the 
? e 4 
seca peep Pe 
from the excess of the night before, and in our excursions im the evenings 
we were continually in broils and disturbances, and many a broken head, 

y, sometimes a severe wound, was given and received. After the first 

i i issipation, and as I was dressing 
a sword cut which Captain Levee had received in an affray, I one mom- 
ing told him so. 

“| agree with you,” he replied, “that it is all very foolish, and dis- 
creditable, but if we live with the gay and pretty fellows we must do as 

do. Besides, how could I get rid of my money, which burns in my 
et, if I did not spend as much in one day as would suffice for three 
weeks ?”’ 

“ Still I would rather dress a wound gained in an honourable contest 
with the enemy than one received in a night brawl, and I would rather 
see you commanding your men in action than reeling with other 
d in search of a quarrel in the streets.” 

‘1 feel that it is beneath me, and I’m sure that it’s beneath you. You 
are a Mentor without a beard,” replied Captain Levee. ‘‘ But still it re- 
quires no beard to discover that 1 have made an ass of myself. Now, 
what do you say, shall we take lodgings and live more reputably, for 
while in this tavern we never shall be able to do so ?” 

“I should prefer it, to tell you the honest truth,” I replied, “for I 
have no pleasure in our present life.” 

“‘ Be it so, then,” he replied. “I will tell them that I take lodgings 
that I may be near to a fair lady. That will be a good and sufficient ex- 
cuse.” 

The next day we secured lodgings to our satisfaction, and removed into 
them, leaving our horses and men at the tavern. We boarded with the 
family, and as there were others who did the same, we had a very plea- 
sant society, especially as there were many of the other sex among the 
boarders. The first day that we sat down to dinner I found myself by 
the side of a hte man of pleasing manners, although with mere of or 
coxcomb in his apparel. His dress was v and = , 

he wore a diamond-hilted sword and ieauead beiditia-vad east so they 


appeared to me, as I was not sufficient connoisseur to distinguish the 
brilliant from the paste. He was very affable and. talkative, and before 


dinner was over gave me the history of many of the people present. 

~ ns that dame in the blue stomacher ?” I inquired. - 

“ You mean the iest of the two, I ” he replied, “‘ that one 
with the patches under the eye. Sin isecation having just buried an 
old man of sixty, to whom she was sacrificed by her mother. But 
although the old fellow was as rich as a Jew, he found such fault with 
the lady’s conduct that he left all his money away from her. This is not 

y known, and she takes care to conceal it, for she is anxious to 
make another match, and she will succeed if her funds, which are not 
wery great, enable her to carry on the a little . | Twas nearly 
taken in myself, but an intimacy with her cousin, who her, gave me 
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th. She still keeps her ¢arriage, and appears 
in wealth, but she has sold her diamonds and wears paste, 
in young person on the other side of her has money, and 
value of it. She requires rent roll for rent roll, and instead of 
i to her father and mother, the little minx refers you to her 
and men of business. Ugly as she is, I would have sacrificed 
but she treated me in that way, and upon my soul I was not very 
it, for she is dear at any price, and I have since rejoiced at my 
success.” 
is that elderly gentleman with such snow-white hair ?” I 


That,” replied my companion, “nobody exactly knows, but I have 
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my idea. I think,” said he, lowering his voice to a whisper, “that he 
is a Catholic priest, or a Jesuit, perhaps, and a partisan of the house of 


F 


I have my reasons for supposing so, and this I am sure of, which 
is; that he is closely watched by the emissaries of government.” 

You may remember, madam, how at that time the country was dis- 
turbed by the landing of the Pretender in the summer of the year before, 
and the great successes which he had met with, and that the Duke of 
Cumberland had returned from the army in the Low Countries, and 
had marched to Scotland. 

** Has there been any intelligence from Scotland relative to the move- 
ments of the armies ?” 1 inquired. 

“We have heard that the Pretender had abandoned the siege of Fort 
William, but nothing more ; and how far the report is true, it is hard to 
say. You military men must naturally have a war one way or the other,” 
said my companion, in a careless manner. 

“ As to the fighting part of the question,” I replied, “‘ I should feel it 
amatter of great indifference which side I fought for, as the claim of 
both parties are a matter of mere opinion.” 

“ Indeed,” he said; “and what may be your opinion ?” 

“T have none. I think the claims of both parties equal. The house of 
Stuart lost the throne of England on account of its religion—that of 
Hanover has been called to the throne for the same cause. The adherents 
of both are numerous at the present moment ; and it does not follow be- 
cause the house of Hanover has the strongest party, that the house of 
Stuart should not uphold its cause while there is a chance of success.” 

“ That is true, but if you were to be obliged to take one side or the 
other, which would it be by preference?” 

Certainly I would support the Protestant religion in preference to the 
Catholic. Iam a Protestant, and that is reason enough.” 

“] agree with you,” replied my companion. “Is your brave friend of 
the same opinion ?” 

“I really never put the question to him, but I think I may safely an- 
swer that he is.” 

» It was fortunate, madam, that I replied as I did, for I afterwards dis- 
@overed that this precious gossiping young man, with his rings and rib- 
bons, was no other than a government spy, on the look out for malcontents. 
Certainly his disguise was good, for I never should have imagined it from 
his foppish exterior and mincing manners. 

| We passed our time much more to my satisfaction now than we did 
before, escorting the ladies to the theatre and to Ranelagh, and the free- 
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» with which Captain Levee (and I may say F-also) spent’his money, 
won 6 ‘us 4 passport to good society. “About a fortnight afterwards, 
My foppish friend remarked tome: °°" = * '0 S600 Ho oy do f 

* Yes, now that the of the Pretender ‘are:blasted; and:the Hano- 

| atte loyal, Bere rt vee ee pretend etic 
xces who, truth were wn, ought'to: uur 
rcorhy reer fat ad os oolad lhiw aC cisttad ait sod 


And I must observe, that the day before the news:of:tharbattld 
the old gentleman with snow-white hair was arrested and ‘sent to the 
Tower, and he afterwards suffered for high treason: ° | 


But letters from the owner, sayi g the ‘of both ‘of us 
was immediately required, broke off t this pleasant oer sarty. ‘Indeed, 
the bag of gold was running very low, and this, ined with the 
owner's letter, occasioned our breaking up three days afterwards.: ‘We 
took leave of the company at the lodgings, and there was a tender Parting 
with one or two buxom young women; after which we again mount 
our steeds and set off for Liverpool, where we arrived withotit any ad- 
venture worthy of narration. 


CHAPTER PHE NINTH. 


Tam put in command of the Sparrow Hawk—Am directed to take four 
Jacobite Gentlemen secretly on board—Run with them to Bordeaux— 
Land them in safety—Dine with the Governor—Meet with the Widow 
of the French Gentleman I had unfortunately killed—Am insulted ‘by 
her Second Husband—Agree to fight with him—Sail down the River and 
prepare for Action. 

On our arrival, Captain Levee and I, as soon as we had got rid of the 
dust of travel, called upon the owner, who informed us that all the al- 
terations in Captain Levee’s vessel, which was a large lugger of fourteen 
guns, and a hundred and twenty men, were complete, and that my vessel 
was also ready for me, and manned; but that I had better go on 
board and see if any thing else was required, or if there was any altera- 
tion that I would propose. Captain Levee and I immediately went down 
to the wharf, alongside of which my vessel laid, that we might examine 
her now that she was fitted out as a vessel of war, 

She had been a schooner in the Spanish trade, and had been captured 
by Captain Levee, who had taken her out from under a battery as she laid 
at anchor, having just made her port from a voyage from South America, 
being at that time laden with copper and cochineal—a most valuable 
prize she had proved—and as she was found to be a surprising fast sailer, 
the owner had resolved to fit her out as a privateer. | 

She was not a large vessel, being of about a hundred and sixty tons, 
but she was very beautifully built. She was now armed with eight brass 
guns, of a calibre of six pounds each, four howitzers aft, and two eohorns 
‘on the taffrail. 

« You have a very sweet little craft here, Elrington,” said Captain Levee, 
after he had walked all over her, and examined her below and aloft. “She 
will sail better than before, I should think, for she then had-a very full 
cargo, and now her top hamper is a mere nothing. Did the! owner say 
how many men you had?” 

“ Fifty-four is, I believe, to be our full complement,” I replied, “and 
I should think quite enough.” 
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, Nes, if) they are good men and'true.. You may do a great deal wi 
this vessel; for you see she draws so little water, that you may run in.w 
Hidare:not-venture. Come, we will now return to our lodgings, pack, up, 
and each go on board of our vessels....We have had play enough, now 
to:work again, and in good earnest,” aaa Ss 
oo ibewas about to propose it myself,” I replied, “for with a new vessel, 
offigers'and:men not known to me, the sooner I am on board and, with 
them the better. It will take some time to get every thing and every 
iieeaien. i args gh ons tat r hwd 
of Spoken! hké, a man who understands hi business,” replied Captain 
Levee. ‘I wonder whether we shall be sent out to «fe 4 ry 
os “1 danionly say; poe fara so,” I replied, “as I should profit much 
3 r experience, an to prove to you that, if I 
“or agencies 
sWAnd'as I made this reply, we arrived at the house where we had 


ba in Levee was a man, who, when once he had decided, was. as 
tapid:as lightning in execution. He sent for a dealer in horses, con- 
cluded a bargain with him in five minutes, paid his lodgings and all de- 
mands upon him, and before noon we were both on board of our re- 
tive vessels. But, previous to the seamen coming up for our boxes, 
F shseeved to him, “I should wish, Levee, that you would let me know, 
if it is only at a rough guess, what sum I may be indebted to you, as I 
may be fortunate, and if so, it will be but fair to repay you the money, 
although your kindness I cannot so easily return.” 

ov Tl tell you exactly,” said Levee. “If I take no prizes this cruise, 

and you do make money, why then we will, on our return, have another 
frolic somewhere, and you shall stand treat. That will make us all 
square if I am not fortunate, but if I am, I consider your pleasant com- 

y to have more than repaid me for any little expense I may have 
incurred.”’ 

“ You are very kind to say that,” I replied ; “but I hope you will be 
fortunate, and not have to depend upon me.”’ 

I hope so, too,” he replied, laughing. ‘If we come back safe and 
sound, we will take a trip to Bath—I am anxious to see the place.” 

I mention this conversation, madam, that I may make you acquainted 
with the character of Captain Levee, and prove to you how worthy a 
man I had as a companion. 

It required about ten days to complete my little schooner with every 
thing that I considered requisite, and the politeness of the owner was 
extremely gratifying. We were, however, but just complete, when the 
owner sent for me in a great hurry, and having taken me into a back 
room next to the counting-house, he locked the door, and said, 

_ {Captain Elrington, I have been offered a large sum to do a service 
to:.some unfortunate people; ‘but it is an affair which, for our own 
sakes, will demand the utmost secresy : indeed, you will risk more than I 
shall but atthe same time I trust you will not refuse to perform the 
sétvice, as| 1) shall lose a considerable advantage. If you will under- 
take,it, I shall not be ungrateful.” 

vid replied that I;was bound to him by many acts of kindness, and that 
he might confide in my gratitude. 
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” he replied, lowering his voice, “ the fact is this ; four of 

ite party, who are hotly pursued, and for whose heads a large 

is offered, have contrived to to this port, and are here con- 

their friends, who have applied to me to land them at some port 
France.” : 

we understand,” I replied ; “I will cheerfully execute the com- 

“T thank in Elri ; Lexpected no other answer from you. 
I would not 0 yoga boart of Captain Levee’s vessel for many co 
sons; but at the same time, he knows that he is to sail to-morrow, and 
he shall wait for you and keep company with you till you have landed 
them; after which you may concert your own measures with him, and 
decide whether you cruise together or separate.” 

‘* Captain Levee will of course know that I have them on board?” 

“ Certainly ; but it is to conceal these people from others in his ship, 
and not from him, that they are put on board of your vessel. At the 
same time, | confess I have my private reasons as well, which I do not 
wish to make known. You can sail to-morrow.” 

“ T can sail to-night, if you wish,” I replied. 

** No; to-morrow night will be the time that I have fixed.” 

“« At what time will they come on board?” 

“ T cannot reply to that till to-morrow. The fact is, that the govern- 
ment people are on a hot scent; and there is a vessel of war in the 
offing, I am told, ready to board any thing and every thing which 
comes out. Captain Levee will sail to-morrow mernne> and wiil in all 

ility be examined by the government vessel, which is, I under- 
stand, a most rapid sailer.” 

*¢ Will he submit to it ?”’ 

“ Yes, he must; and I have given him positive orders not to make the 
least attempt to evade her or prevent a search. He will then run to 
Holyhead, and lay-to there for you to join him, and you will proceed to- 
gether to the port which the people taken on board shall direct, for that 
is a part of the agreement they have made with me.” 

“ Then of course I am to evade the king’s vessel?” 

“ Certainly ; and I have no doubt but that you will be able so to do. 
Your vessel is so fleet that there will be little difficulty : at all events, you 
will do your best: but recollect, that although you must make every 
attempt to escape, you must not make any attempt at resistance—in- 
deed, that would be useless against a vessel of such force. Should you be 
in a position which might enable them to board you, you must find some 
safe hiding-place for an ; for I hardly need say, that if taken with 
them on board, the vessel will be cated, and you will run some 
danger of your life. I have nothing more to say to you just now, except 
that you may give out that Captain Levee sails to-morrow, and that you 
are to follow him in ten days. Your powder is on board?” 

“ Yes; I got it on board as soon as we hauled out in the stream.” 

“< Well, a. ou will call here to-morrow morning about eleven 
o'clock, not before, and (I hardly need repeat it), but I again say— 
secresy,—as you value your life.” ) 

As soon as I had left the owner, I went down to the wharf, ste 
into the boat, and went on board Captain’ Levee’s vessel, which I have 
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omitted to'state was named the Arrow. I found him on board, and very 


Dasy for sea. 


| Soiyou are off to-morrow, Levee,” said I, before all the people‘on 


« Yes,” he replied. | 3 

“ I wish:I was, too ; but I am to remain ten days longer I find.” 

“« IT was in hopes that we should have cruised together,” replied: Cap- 
win gh *‘but.we must do as our owner wishes. What detains you? 

—I thought you were ready.” 7 
., “ I thought so too,” I replied; ‘‘ but we find that the head of the 
-mainmast is sprung, and.we must have a newone. Ihave just come 
| from the owner's, and must set to work at once, and get ready for shifting 

our mast. So, fare-you-well, if I do not see you you sail.” 

“JT am to see the owner to-night,” replied Levee. ‘‘ Shall we not 
meet then and take a parting glass ?” 

“I fear not, but I will come if I can,” I replied ; “ if not, suceess to 

the Arrow !” 

‘* And success to the Sparrow-Hawk !” replied Levee, ‘‘ and God bless 
you, my good fellow.” 

I shook hands with my kind friend, and went over the side of the 
lugger into my boat, and then pulled for my own vessel. As soon as I 

on board, I sent for the officers and men, and said to them, 

“We are to shift our mainmast for one that is three feet longer, and 
must work hard, that we may be able to sail as soon as possible. I can- 
not allow any of you to go on shore till the work is finished ; when it is 
done, you will have leave as before till we sail.” 

That afternoon I sent down the topsail-yard and topmast, unbent the 
mainsail, main-topsail, and gaff—sent down the topmast and running- 
rigging on deck—cast loose the lanyards of the lower rigging, and 
quite dismantled the mainmast, so as to make it appear as if we were 
about to haul to the wharf and take it out. The men all remained on 
board, expecting that we should shift our berth the next day. 

On the following morning I Jaid out a warp to the wharf, as if intend- 
ing to haul in, and at the time appointed I went on shore to the owner, 
and told him what I had done. 

“But,” he said, “I find that you will have to sail this night as soon 
as it is dark. How will you get ready?’  - 

I replied that at nightfall I would immediately replace every thing, 
and in an hour would be ready for sea. 

“If such be the case you have done well, Mr. Elrington, and I thank you 
for your zeal on my behalf, which I shall not forget. Every thing has been 
arranged, and you must come up here with some of your seamen as soon 
asyou are ready to sail.. Your men, or rather four of them, must remain 
in the house. The four gentlemen who are to be embarked: will, be 
dressed in seamen’s attire, and will carry down the boxes and trunks as 
if they were your men taking your things on board. You will-then re- 
main a little Sitance from the wharf in the boat till ro own men Come 
down, and if there is no discovery you will take them. on board with 
you ; if, on the contrary, there is any suspicion, and the officers of the 
‘government ‘are on the watch, and stop your men, you will then push off 
with the passengers, slip your cable if it is necessary, and make all sail for 
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Holyhead, where you will fall in with the Arrow, which will be waiting 
evi Te the Arrow still in sight ?” 

_ “No,” I replied, “she was out of sight more than an hour ago, and 
from our masthead we could see the top-gallant sails of the vessel of war 
bearing N.N.W.” 

“ Keep a look out upon her, and see how she bears at dark,” replied 
the owner, “ for you must not fall in with her if possible. I think you 
had better return on board now, that you may keep your people quiet.” 

When I arrived on board the schooner I told my officers that.I did not 
think that we should shift the mast as proposed, and that. every thing 
must be got ready for refitting. I did not choose to say more, but I 
added that. I was to go on shore in the evening to smoke @ pipe with the 
owner, and then I should know for certain. I employed the men during 
the whole of the day in doing every thing in preparation which could be 
done without exciting suspicion, and as soon as it was dark I ealled the 
men aft and teld them that I thought it was very likely, from the Arrow 
not having made her appearance, that we might be sent to join her imme- 
diately, and that I wished them to rig the mammast and make every thing 
ready for an immediate start, promising them to serve out some liquor if 
they worked well. This was sufficient; and in little more than an hour 
the mast was secured, the riggmg all complete, and the sails ready for 
bending. I then ordered the boat to manned, and telling the 
officers that they were to bend the sails and have every thing ready for 
weighing on my return on board, whieh would be m an hour or there- 
abouts, I pulled on shore, and went up to the owner’s, taking four men 
with me, and leaving three men in the boat. I ordered these three men to 
remain till the others came down with my trunks and effects, and not to 
leave the boat on any consideration. 

When I arrived at the owner’s I told him what I had done, and he 
commended my arrangements. In the back room I found four gentlemen 
dressed in seamen’s clothing, and as there was no time to be lost, they 
immediately shouldered the trunks and valises; desiring my own men 
to remain with the owner to bring down any thing that he might wish to 
send on board, I left them in the eounting-house. The gentlemen fol- 
lowed me with their loads down to the boat, and when I got there the 
men told me that some people had come down and asked whose boat it 
was, and why they were lying there, and» that they had told the people 
that the captain had taken four men with him to bring down his thin 
os vy were waiting for him, so it was lucky that I said to my men 
what I did. : 

We hastened to put the trunks into the boat and to get in ourselves after 
we had received this intelligence, and then I shoved off from the wharf, 
and laid about a stone’s throw distant for my other men. At last we 
heard them coming down, and shortly afterwards we perceived that they 
were stopped by other people and in altercation with them. I knew 
then, that the officers were on the alert and would diseover the stratagem, 
and therefore desired my men and the gentlemen, who had each taken an 
oar in readiness, to give way and pull for the schooner. As we did s0, 
the king’s officers on search who had stopped my four men came down to 
the wharf and ordered us to come back, but we made no reply. As soon 
as we were alongside, we hoisted the things out of the boat, veered her 





















coche rere slipped the cable, and made sail. Fortunately it 

Sidyand quien were very alert in our movements. We could 

sab oh she obit as we sailed out of the river, and it was clear 

peri ds Stmnncehahetthongh Gaevaidehadelinet deanlaalate of the 

owner, as I knew that although they might suspect, could prove no~ 

thing. When about three miles out we hove sae ep boat, 
and shaped our course. 

All I had now to fear was the falling in with the ship of war in the 
offing, and I placed men to keep a sharp look-out in every direction, and 
told the officers that it was necessary ort epratiar eter ete Porat When 
last seen, about an bide adhe nell alia’ Waser to windward, and as 
the wind was from the northward, she would probably sail faster than we 
eould, as a schooner does not sail so well freeas onawind. We hadran 
out about four hours, and were steering our course for Holyhead, when 
suddenly we perceived the ship of war close to us, and to leeward. She 
had been lying with her mainsail to the mast, but she evidently had made 
us out, for she filled and set top-gallant sails. 

I immediately hauled my wind, and as soon as she had way she tacked 
and followed in pursuit, being then right astern of us, about half a mile off. 
It was very dark, and I knew that as our sails were set, and we bore 
from her, it would be difficult for her to keep us in sight, as we only pre- 
sented what we call the feather edge of our sails to her. I therefore 
steered on under all sail, and finding that the schooner weathered on her 
I kept her away a little, so as to retain the same bearings, and to leave 
her s 
In an hour we could not make out the ship, and were therefore certain 
that she could not see us ; so as I wanted to get clear of her and be at 
Holyhead as soon as ible, I lowered down all the sails and 
helm up, so as to cross her and run to leeward under bare poles, while she 
continued her windward chase. This stratagem answered, and we saw 
no more of her, for, two hours afterwards, we fell in with the Arrow, and 
ailing her we both made sail down the Bristol channel as fast as we 
could, foal at daybreak there was no vessel in sight, and of course we had 
nothing more to fear from the Liverpool cruizer. 

As we now sailed rapidly along m company, with the wind on our 
quarter, it was high time for me to look to my passengers who had re- 
mained on deck im perfect silence from the time that they had come on 
board. I therefore went up to them, and apologised for not having as 

paid them that attention that I should have wished to have 
under other circumstances. 

“Captain,” replied the oldest of them, with a courteous salute, “ you 
have paid us every attention; you have been extremely active in saving 
our lives, and we return you our sincere thanks.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied a young and handsome man who stood next him, 
“ Mr. Elrington has saved us from the toils of our enemies; but now 
that we are in no fear from that quarter, I must tell him that we have 
hardly had a mouthful of food for twenty-four hours, and if he wishes to 
save our lives a second time, it will be by ordering a good breakfast to 
be prepared for us.” 

“ Campbell speaks the truth, my dear sir,” said the one who had first 
Spoken. “ Ae We have lately gained "he knowledge of what it is to hunger 
and thirst; and we all join in his request.” 
2F2 
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. as they left off eating, and had finished two bottles of 
usquebaugh, I said to them: “ Gentlemen, my orders are to land you'at 
any port in France that you should prefer. Have you'made up your 
minds as to which it shall be, for it will be necessary that we shape a 
ing to your decision.” | 

“ Mr. Elrington, on that point we would wish to advise with you. I 
hardly need say that our object is to escape, and that falling in with and 
being captured by a ship of war, and there are many out in pursuit of us 
and Sy didavecsh i coma to es meee of pee would be ex- 
tremely disagr e, as our our bodies w certain! 
nay if we were taken. Now, which port do you think we Sead 
be most likely to reach with least chance of interruption?” 

“T think,” I replied, “‘as you pay me the compliment to ask my 
opinion, that it would be better to run down the Bay of Biscay, and then 
put in the port of Bordeaux, or any other, where you could be landed in 
safety; and my reason is this: the Channel is fall of cruizers looking 
after those of your party who are attempting 'to escape ; and my vessel 
will be chased and searched. Now, although we might sail faster than 
any one vessel in the Channel, yet it is very possible that in running 
away from one, we may fall into the jaws of another. And besides, we 
are two privateers, and cruizing off Bordeaux will excite no suspicion, as 
it is a favourite cruizing toes | so that, if we were boarded, there would 
be little danger of discovery; but, of course, as long as I can prevent 
that, by taking to my heels, I shall not be boarded by any one. The 
only objection to what I propose is, that you will be confined longer in a 
vessel than you may like, or than you would be if you were to gain a 
nearer port.” 

“ T agree with the captain of the vessel,” said a grave-looking per- 
sonage, who had not yet spoken, and whom I afterwards discovered to be 
a Catholic priest, “ the staunchest adherent to the cause could not have 
given better advice, and I should recommend that it be followed.” 

The others were of the same opinion ; and, in consequence, I edged 
the schooner down to the Arrow, and hailed Captain Levee, stating that 
we were to run to Bordeaux. After that I prepared for them sleeping 
accommodations as well as I could, and on my making apologies, they 
laughed, and told me stich stories of their hardships during their escape, 
that I was not surprised at their not being difficult. I found out their 
names, by their addressing one another, to be Campbell, M‘Intyre, Fer- 
guson, and M‘Donald; all of them very refined gentlemen, and of 
excellent discourse. They were very merry, and laughed at all that they 
had suffered ; sang Jacobite songs, as’ they were ‘termed, and certainly 
did not spare my locker of wine. The wind: continued fair, and we met 


: 











with) no interruption, and on the evening, at dusk, we made the mouth of 
Gaptain Levee then came on board, and I introduced him to my. 
gengers.. To my surprise, after some conversation, he said, 
|) | have now escorted Captain Elrington, according to the orders I re- 
ceived;' and. shall return to Liverpool as soon. as possible ; if, therefore, 
ceoergne panne any letters to send to al friends announcing your 
safety, be most to present in any way you ma’ 
p faery rome oi | WN ood 
jo E ptain. Levee had some object in saying this, I was quite 
certain; and, therefore, I made no ~_ The, passengers thanked 
him, for sarees and, being provided with writing materials, they 
all,wrote to their friends, and put their letters into Captain Levee’s hands, 
who then bade them farewell, and went on deck with me. 
{ . Of course, you were not serious in what you said, Captain Levee ?” 
Linquired, as we walked forward. 
on * No,” he replied, “ but I considered it prudent to make them believe 
so. Although ishmen, they are enemies to our country, as far as 
are enemies to our present government, and, of course, wish no 
harm to the French, who have so warmly supported them. Now, if they 
knew that I remained here waiting for your coming out of the river, they 
would say so, and I might lose the chance of a good prize, as nothing 
would sail, if they knew that the coast was not clear. Now, ee 
company with you in an hour, and make all sail for England, as they 
may suppose, but without fail, to-morrow night I shall be off here again, 
about five leagues from mage with my sails furled ; therefore, stay in 
the river as long as they will let you, as, while you are in port with the 
flag of truce, vessels may sail out.’ 

“] understand you, and will do all I can to assist your views, Captain 
Levee. Now, we will go down again. I will give you a receipt for a 
coil of rope which you will send your boat for, and write a letter to the 
owners, ufter which you will wish me good bye, and make sail.” 

“ Exactly,” Captain Levee replied, who then ordered his boat to go 
for'a coil of three inch, and bring it on board. 

We then descended to the cabin, and I wrote a letter to the owner, 
and also a receipt for the coil of rope, which I delivered to Captain Levee. 
The boat soon returned from the lugger, the rope was taken on hoard, 
and then Captain Levee wished me farewell, and made his polite adieus 
to the gentlemen who followed him on deck, and waited there till he had 
hoisted in his boat and made all sail. 

“ How long will she be before she arrives at Liverpool with this wind?” 
inquired Mr. Campbell. 

* She will carry her canvass night and day,” I replied ; “and, therefore, 
as she sails so fast, I should say in five or six days.’ 

“ Well, Iam grateful that we have such an early and safe opportunity 
of communicating with our friends in England, we must have waited two 
months. otherwise.” 

“Very true,” replied the priest, “ but Heaven has assisted our anxious 
wishes. Let us be grateful for all things.” : 

My: passengers watched the lugger until she was nearly out of sight. 
Idare: say that their thoughts were, that those on board of her were 
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ing to the of their birth, from which they were exiles, pro- 
Sass tevvevars: they id not speak, but went down below, and retired to 
their beds. At daylight the next morning I ran the schooner in, and as 
soon as I was withm miles of the coast, I hoisted the white flag of 


truce, and stood for the mouth of the river Garonne. I perceived that 


Fiver. 

When we were a mile up the river, we were boarded by the French 

authorities, and my passengers, who had dressed themselves in their 

costume, informed the officer in the boat who they were, upon which 

was very polite, and calling a pilot out of the boat, the schooner was 
taken charge of by him, and we very soon afterwards, having wind and 
tide in our favour, were anchored alongside of two large merchant vessels 
and a French privateer of sixteen guns, which I instantly recognised as an 
old antagonist off Hispaniola, im the action in which the Revenge was 
captured, and Captain Weatherall lost his life. However, I kept my 
knowledge to myself, as the French officer and the Jacobite gentleman 
were t. As soon as we had anchored, the passengers were requested 
to go into the boat, and the French officer and I to accompany them, that 
I might report myself to the governor, and we pulled away to the town, 
one of my boats following with the passengers’ 

On our landing, there was a crowd and they looked 
very hard at me, as I was in my laced coat and a cocked-up hat, 
also bound with broad gold lace. On our arrival in the presence of the 
governor, we were received with much urbanity; and as I had brought 
the Jacobite gentlemen in my schooner, it was presumed that I was fa- 
vourable to the cause, and I was very politely treated. The governor 
invited us all to dine with him on that day. I made some excuse, saying, 
that I was anxious to return to Liverpool; that I might fit out for the 
coast of Africa, in which service I was to be employed by my owners; 
but the passengers insisted upon my staying a day or two, and the go- 
vernor added to their solicitations, his own. 

I therefore accepted, not only because I was glad to have an opportu- 
nity to see so celebrated a town, but because it would meet the views of 
Captain Levee. We took leave of the governor, and went to an hotel, 

I then sent my boat on board for necessaries, and hired a handsome 
apartment in the Rotel I had not been there half an hour, when the 
priest came to me and said, “‘Captain, you are not aware of the rank 
and consequence of the three gentlemen whom you have been so success- 
ful in escorting to a place of safety. I am requested by them to make 
you a handsome remuneration for your kindness and skilful conduct on 
this occasion.” 

“ Sir,” I replied, “that must not be. I am most happy in having as- 
sisted in the escape of unfortunate gentlemen; and all the pleasure I feel 
at having so done would be destroyed if I were to accept of what you 
offer. It is useless to repeat it, and if you do, I shall consider it an in- 
sult, and immediately repair on board of my vessel. You will therefore 
tender my best and my refusal, with ardent wishes for their future 

“ After what you have said, Captain Elrington, I will, of course, not 


resume the offer. I will tell my fellow-passengers what you have said, 
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and I am sure that they will, as I do, admire your high sense of honour.” 
—The priest shook me by the hand, and then quitted my a dod 
did not see the other passengers till it was the hour to go to dine at the 
ernor's, when they embraced me cordially, and the one calling himself 
said, ‘‘ Should you ever be in;distress or a prisoner in. this 
country, recollect you have a friend who is ready to serve you. Here is 
an address to a lady, to whom you must write, and say that you wish the 
assistance of your passenger to Bordeaux—that will be sufficient—I trust 
you may never require it.” 
We had a very pleasant dinner at the governor's, and among the peo 
ple invited to meet us, I perceived the French captain of the privateer, 
knew him immediately, al he did not recognise me. We had 
gome conversation together, and he spoke about his cruizes in the West 
Indies, and asked me whether I knew in Weatherall. I said there 
was a Captain Weatherall who co the Revenge privateer, and 
who was killed when his vessel was taken. 
.  Exaetly,”’ said the captain; “he was a brave man, and fought nobly, 
and so did all his people—they fought like devils.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “they fought as long as they could, but Captain 
Weatherall was very short-handed. He had but fifty-five men on board 
at the commencement of the action.” 

“« More than that, |’m sure,” replied the French captain. 

** He had not, I assure you,” I replied; “he had lost so many in an at- 
tack on shore, and had so many away in prizes.” 

Our conversation had attracted general notice, and a French army 
officer observed, “‘ Monsieur speaks so positively, that one would imagine 
that he was actually on board.” 

“ And so I was, sir,” replied I, ‘and have my wounds to show for it. 
I knew this officer immediately I saw him, for I was close to Captain 
Weatherall at the time that this officer expostulated with him before the 
action ; and I crossed my sword with him during the combat.” 

* You have convinced me that you were on board,” replied the captain 
of the privateer, ‘by your mentioning the expostulations previous to the 
combat taking place. I am delighted to have met with so brave an 
enemy, for every man on board of that vessel was a hero.” 

The conversation was then general, and many particulars were asked; 
and I will do the French captain the justice to say, that he was very cor- 
rect in all his statements, and neither vaunted his own success, nor did us 
less than justice. 

The party then broke up to go to the theatre, and afterwards we re- 
paired to the hotel. I remained there two days more, and on the last of 
these two days I had promised to sup with the French captain of the 

ivateer, who had called upon me and behaved very politely. The fol- 
owing day after noon, when the tide served, I was to sail. Accordingly, 
after the theatre was over, I went with the French captain to his house, in 
company with two or three more. Supper was on the table when we ar- 
rived there, and we went into the room, waiting for the presence of the 
eaptain’s lady, who had not gone to the theatre, and to whom I had not 
been introduced. After a few minutes she made her appearance, and as 
she entered the room, I was struck with her extreme rms although she 
was past the meridian of life. I thought I had seen her face before, and 














as.she came forward with her husband, it at once rushed into my mind 
that she was, the widow of the French gentleman who had so gallantly 
his vessel, and who fell by my hand—the lady who was nursing 
her son at the King’s Hospital at Jamaica, and who had been so inveterate 
. me. Our eyes met, and her cheeks flushed; she recognised me, 
wnd'I coloured deeply as I bowed toher. She was taken with a faintness, 
and-fell. back. Fortunately, her husband received her in his arms. 
 Nothings b nie spe gag replied she 

6 ing; but I am taken with a vertigo,” repli ; it will 
off directly. Make my excuses to the company, while I retire for a few 
minutes.” 

Her husband went out of the room, and after a minute or two eame 
back, saying that madam was not well enough to return to the room, 
and that would admit her excuse, and sit down to supper 
without her. his wife had informed him of who I was, I know 
not ; but nothing could exceed the civility of the French captain towards 
me during the supper. We did not, however, remain very late, as the 
lady of the house was indisposed. 

rf found out as I walked home with another French officer, that the 
captain of the privateer had fallenin with the French lady on her return 
from Jamaica, where her son died in the hospital, and had married her; 
and that, moreover, unlike most French husbands, he was most ardently 
attached to her. 

I had breakfasted the next morning, avd packed up my clothes pre- 
paratory to going on board, and was just returned from a visit of leave- 
taking with the governor, when who should walk up into my apartment 
but the French captain of the privateer, accompanied by t or four 


French officers of the army. I perceived by his looks when he entered that 
he was a little excited, but I met him = He began a conversa- 


tion about his action with Captain Weatherall, and instead of speaking 
handsomely.as he had done before, he used expressions which I consi- 
dered offensive, and I at once took him up by observing that being under 
a of truce, it was impossible for me to notice what he said. 

‘‘ No,” he replied; “ ~sr wish we were once more on the high seas 
together, for I have alittle debt of gratitude to pay off.” 

Well,” I replied, “‘ you may have ; and I should not be sorry to give 
you an opportunity, if it were possible.” 

“* May I inquire whether you intend to go home as a cartel, and carry 

of truce to Liverpool?” 

“No, sir;” I replied; “ I shall haul down my flag of truce as soon as 
I am out of gun-shot of your batteries. I understand what you mean, 
sir. It is very true that your vessel carries nearly double the number of 
men and guns that mine does, but nevertheless I shall haul down my 
flag of truce, as I say I will.” 

** Not if I follow you down the river, I presume?” he said with a sort 
of sneer. 

** Follow me, if you dare,” I cried ; “ you will meet with your master, 
depend upon it.” : 

“Sacre!” replied he, in a passion, “ I will blow you out of the water; 
and if I take you I will hang ou for a pirate.” 

‘* Not the fast, certainly,’ 1 said coolly. 
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“Look you, sir,” he cried, shutting his fist upon the palm of his other 
hand, “ if I take you, I will hang you, and if you take me you may serve 
me in the same way. abies a or are you a coward ?” 

Gentlemen,” I said to the officers pres “ you must feel that your 
countryman is not behaving well. He has insulted iF oy . I will, 
however, consent to his terms on one condition, which is, that he will 
permit one of you, after he has sailed, to make known the conditions 

n which we fight to his wife; and that one of you will pledge me 
honour that he will impart these conditions as soon as we are gone.” 

“ Agree to do so—pledge yourself to do so, Xavier,” cried the French 

in to one of the officers present. 

“ Since you wish it, certainly,” he said. 

“ You pledge yourself to make the conditions known to madam, as 
soon as we have sailed.” 

“ I do, upon the honour of an officer and a gentleman,” replied he, 
painful as it will be to me.” 

“Then, captain,” I replied, “I agree to your conditions, and one or 
the other of us shall hang.” 

You may suppose, sli, that I must have been in a state of 
irritation to have consented to such terms. I was so, and could not brook 
such insult in the presence of the French officers. Moreover, as you will 
observe in my conversation, I did not commit myself in any way. There 
was nothing dishonourable. I told him that I should down my flag 
of truce, and I also told him that he would meet with his master, which was 
true enough, as he would meet with the Arrow, commanded by Captain 
Levee, as well as with my vessel; while he thought that he would have tofight 
with my inferior vessel alone, and making sure of conquest, he purposely 
insulted me, to make me accept such conditions as would administer to 
the revenge of his wife, who had evidently worked him up to act in such 
a@ manner; and I accepted them, because I hoped the fate would be 
his.if Captain Levee joined me, and if not, I was determined that I 
never would be taken alive. 

After I had agreed to his conditions they all took a very ceremonious 
leave, and I bowed them out with great mock humility. I then bade 
farewell to my passengers, who lodged in the same hotel, and went down 
to my boat and pulled on board. As soon as the tide served, the pilot 
came on board and we got under weigh. I observed a great bustle and 
hurrying to and fro of boats on board of the French privateer, and we 
had not gone above two miles of the river, before I perceived the men 
were aloft and lowering her sails. I told my officers that I had re- 
ceived a challenge from the French privateer and had accepted it, and 
that we must get every thing seal for action. They were much 
astonished at this, as the disparity of force was so great, but they went 
cheerfully to their duty, as did the men, among whom the news was soon 
spread, 
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BAT THE PORTUGUESE, 
BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


I. 


Bat is overtaken by a Calm, and utters his Complaint thereat. 


Wrra thirty men and four small guns, beld Bat the Portuguese, 
Disguis’d as if a coaster, cruis’d in the Indian seas. 

For awhile the rounded water no sail but theirs display’d, 

So pass’d they time most sadly, nor a merry moment made. 

“ God’s death!—How tedious ’tis to wait, watching the lower sky, 
Nor morn, nor eve, nor day, nor night, = dngivabeanat 

The world might be deserted, and we pirates left alone 

To spot the stagnant sea, and look on earth’s dead skeleton. 


“When will these cursed calms have done, and southern winds arise, 
ao naan Dram Momanine hesecens gpefly Seen sare 
We want no sea beneath us, like a *s mirror 


To show us our own beanty, or to the simpering trade. 


“ What care we for own faces? It becomes your pretty lass 
To comb her like a mermaid sweet, and smile before her glass; 
But such men as we are, comrades, want our mirror of the brine, 
Wrinkled up, and starr’d, and crossed all o’er with many an ugly line. 
“ We want to have the thing alive—to see the monster rise 
See erates oat Bach, ane kine She ~cheek’d young skies; 

e 


want to see the giant waves hug close the lady clouds, 
And hear the music of their loves playing amid the shrouds. 


“Full three long days—like weeks—th’ abyss has seem’d a floor of plank, 
And gasping, we, and gaping, like cast fishes on a bank. 

If the weather doesn’t alter, or the wind’s mouth blow its breath, 

I shall either tumble overboard, or drink myself to death! 


“T had rather be a poodle to some lady in St. Kitt’s, 
Lie in the sun in flannel wrapp’d and gorge myself to fits— 
Grow as fat as any maggot, until I could not walk, 
‘Than lead a life like this at sea, with nought to do but talk. 


“ Well, I see it will not change yet. Just look at yonder moon! 
Wake Ginn aa teenth alll oeaceldh as'o Uieiens poate in Fumo, 
Who sweats with only sitting still, and flushes to his crown 

In the effort but to bend and put his load of body down. 


“T clearly feel another thing, ’tis not about to blow, 

We must kill the time somehow, lads, so set out the wine below, 
And I'll tell you then the story of this Bat the Portuguese, 

Whom you've chosen for your captain upon the Indian seas.” 

Oh, it was a jovial table the pirates spread that night. 

And as they lik’d not mirrors, neither car’d they much for light. 
For in truth theirs was a beauty of that most peculiar kind, 

Which less is seen by men with eyes, than by the folks who're blind. 


While the face remains the index of the heart and soul within, 

The blind secure the privilege of knowing least of sin. 

For some faces, like the title to a book of evil tone, 

Betrays those sins to him who sees, which else had been unknown. 


That dark old fellow of the mill, that painter of the gloom, 

Whose glory shone in shadows, should have seen that pirate’s room. 
His visionary pencil, dreamy, indistinct, and dark, 

Had made a thing immortal from the scene upon that bark. 
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IL. 
Bub velar © io Congentons « irisf Step af Sieornly Coren, and Ane he age to be 
a 


“ComraDEs! somehow, this world and I could never well 
Our, loose ends would not meet and tie—we hated bitterly. 
Some men are born by far too good to live beneath the sky, 
In such a rascal as this, and one of them am L 


“T wish’d to do the thing that’s right, but found it would not do; 
You cannot get your living and be downright honest too. 

When on all sides one is cheated both by doctrines and by men, 
What can one do in self-defence, but turn round and cheat again? 


“ Oh, no man better knows than I the lessons of my youth, 
How I held all truth as sacred, and believ’d mankind all truth! 
How I acted unto others as I would they should to me, 

How I trusted but to be betray’d, and thus learn’d infamy. 


“ For one fault my friends forsook me, as though themselves had none! 
You see that I surviv’d that loss. Thank God, such friends are gone! 
The only cause for sorrow in that matter I shall own, 

Is, that such consciences so pure and clean to me were ever known. 


“ Yet I hope they’ve caught no plague-spot, no contagion by a kiss; 
May thar Bie tho deh ine 

*T were in vain to hope for better, since here they’re at their best. 
Anointed be their heads with oil, and holy be their rest! 

“ That one fault, my lads, was tippli Yet ’twould take a wiser head 
Than theirs, to span the causes unto this evil led. 

If misery had done it, and despair, and disregard 

Of self, as likely twas, why, lads, you'll think my case was hard. 

“ But I scorn to plead a moment before such judgments weak, 

Such shallow souls, such poor cold hearts, as those of whom I speak. 


The bats, the moles, the blind-worms, while thus purely censuring me 
Had never in their life-dream dreamt of self deformity! 

“But I have overrun my tale—it is a common sin— 

T'll call my days of youthhood back, and once again begin. 

It is a pleasant reckoning, too, the one I now shall make, 

Though our brightest early home-thoughts cause the rudest heart to ache. 


“In Portugal. my father was a grower of the vine, 

He lov’d the juice fermented, as do most men in that line. 
Why not? Pygmalion lov’d a girl that he in ivory cut; 
My father, by the self-same rule, lov’d dearly his own butt. 


“ And I, his son Bartholomew, though people call’d me Bat, 
Was as like my worthy father as a kitten to a cat. 

Sons always be dutiful, and dutiful was I, 

So every day I soak’d my clay, and never let it dry. 


“ Yet, mark me, lads, I never soak’d my clay till it was soft, 
But only just enough to keep my spirits up aloft. 

The world seem’d like that paradise that first to man was giv’n; 
I ne’er shall see another such before I get to heav’n. 


“In due time, my tender father some trade would put me to, 
But wisely first consulted me what best I'd like to do. 

“ ‘Dear dad,’ said I, ‘ the truth to tell, I fancy I was made 
Nor to preach in any pulpit, nor work at any trade. 


“ ¢T am not hypocrite enough to make a priest or monk; 

To boast about my fastings, while, in fact, I stuff my trunk. 
I would not be a doctor, taking fees each time I go, 
For looking wiser than I am at what I do not know. 








“ ¢ Nor would I be a merchant, bound apprentice for my life 
To an inky desk and ledger more despotic than wy wile 


To decimals, your discounts, and your 
2m my ages Oars Whlad with Sgures, ad's ting cal fay Vikink 
copper for a life, as now I think, 
counting-house and day-book, clerks, and bills, and pen and ink; 


our interests and your nces, nointerest have forme: _ 
balance with your merchants when I get away to sea!’ 


Spanish plate-ships from the southern continent. 
rich that voyage and return’d again to France, 
at Tortuga to await another chance. © , 


you know. So now this toast Pll give, not meaning harm, 
re the Lord right early to ruffle up thiscalm! _ 

to-morrow’s billows bear a Spanish sail in sight, | 
May our lives be at our fingers’ ends, and conquest ours in fight!” 


Hil. 


The Calm ends—A Sail appears at Mid-day—The Fight at Sunset—How the Dead 
are put intothe Deep, and where they go to. 


Lone ere daylight on the morrow the sea began to rise, 

And the streamer on the topmast floated to the skies, 

“ Thank God!” cried Bat, hy cago long calm is at an end: 
Our mouths are ready open now for aught that He may send!” 
And the waters roll'd in ridges like a or giants plough’d, 
While east and west the ridges seem’d to touch the bending cloud. 


As on a wavy stream the fisher sees his float, 
So rose and fell with ev’ry swell that little pirate-boat. 


At mid-day, when the upright sun look’d fierce and feverish down, 


And pour’d his beams, boiling oil, on ev’ry sailor’s crown, 
A pile of whiten’d sail was seen against a leaden sky, 
“Down with your sheets,” cried Bat, “and close along the water lie!” 


So close upon the water crouch’d, the pirates silent lay, 

Till that unsuspecting merchantman came up at close of day. 

She carried twenty amd guns, and seventy men of might; 

Said Bat, “ An’ they’d seventy more, we'd lodgings change to night. 


** Till in yon captain’s berth I sleep, I ne’er again will sleep. 

Sure, thirty wolves can worry such a flock of tame sea-sheep. 

What say you, lads? you'll try your best.—Let man by man then swear 
To sup yon ship to-night, or sup not anywhere!” 


Low drew their swords and took the oath, then down upon her bore, 
With a shout of fierce defiance, heard above her cannons roar, 

A storm of shot, like winter’s hail, met. the bold pirate crew, 

But not one shot they answer’d them until they drew. 


Then furious was the onslaught, and ere long their mingled blood 
Ran warmly down, and trickled off in veins along the flood; 

The seiting sun look’d angry on, the-clouds blush’d fiery then, 
While darkness hurried ugh the air to hide those frightful men. 


Yet neither death, nor darkness, nor the wind, nor running wave, 
Suffic’d to drive the pirates off, the merchantman to save. 
After two long hours of slaughter, the furious Portuguese 
Their death’s-head flag triumphantly sent floating in the breeze. 


They gather’d all the dead in heaps, and shotted them that night, 
Then with a dull and dreary sound, they dropped them in upright. 
The water there was 80, Never, may we k, 

Those coffinless and shroudless unto the bottom sink: 














Bat the Portuguese. 


But when reach’d a denser brine, d float in liquid night, 

A sl snd pana meer eftvng meni 
movemen 

They would j Ons seciien yet ol anmaiaetae dessent! 


Unless, perchance, aa likely, "tis, in. deqpe tinyond the lead, 

There trange things, to unknown, created things of dread, 
WHR Laver $o the thinner Ken, Hikeanes Ie ee aun clan - 
Slow monsters that require no light, and grope withouten eyes. 


E 


Perhaps these entomb the sunken who dive the dark abyss, 
Awd vith trae danaae te eed cath tenet ne 
But whether so or whether not, oh, Virgin Mother blest! 
Beseech the Lord to blot their sins and put their souls to rest. 


In darkness, with no compass, and no rudder to their boat. 

For thus those pirates cruel have turn’d off the conquer’d crew, 
And what, without all saints’ good aid, can such poor lost ones do? 
Eternal truth! Injustice hath a Great Avenger still: 

He doth not walk along the world to man’s eye visible, 

He speaketh not to mortal ear, but silent and sublime, 

He works remote in Providence, and tells his acts through Time, 


IV. 


Pon amsemniiey he Mersnngse af hal FSive-ris talon Tinian tees and left 
to be hanged without Tri scapes in the Night, and threatens Retaliation. 


“On, captain! bold Bartholomew! arise, and meet your foes; 

*Tis pleasant work to take a prize, but bitter work to lose! 

Three shadowy ships are close on us, we shine them through the mist; 
The fog is thick, or we’d have seen them long ago, I wist. 


“ Now we shall pay for yesterday—” “God’s curse on such a breath,” 
Cried Bat, “ Such coward knaves as you are only fit for death!” 

Then ripping out his sword, he ran the sailor through the breast, 

“ And if all the rest were like you, I'd same way serve the rest! 


“ Who talks to me of bitter work, to lose what we had ta’en? 
Tis only mongrels like to that, who lose again their gain; 
And if any man but flinches a moment from the strife, 

I'll either pistol him myself, or stab him with my knife. 


“See you not we’re too surrounded, and too close to hope to fly? 
No chance there is but staying here, and fighting till we die; 
For should the turn of fortune make them masters of the waves, 
They'll either hang us on the coast, or sell us all for slaves.” 


Unequal, yet most obstinate, the struggle of that day; - 

Full half the pirates left last night, now dead and dying lay. 

The Spaniards leap’d aboard in crowds, and took the rest alive. 

“It can’t be help’d,” said Bat, “ the best of men don’t always thrive.” 


And as they lock’d two iron rings upon his ancles bare, 

“T’d rather, friend,” said he, “ viet have ring’d your daughter fair! 
Or were your wife a widow now, she might have done instead: 
Pshaw, on such rings as these! they make it cold o’ nights in bed." 


Six days before the wind they flew, till in Campechy’s bay, 
The merchant ship recaptur’d, and the prison’d pirates lay. 
The magistrates, and merchants, and the judges of the town, 
To see this famous pirate, Bat the Portuguese, came down. 


They bade him hope no mercy, since no mercy was his due: 
Said he, “ I'd scorn.to beg my life an hour from such as you! 
You are like a crowd of cowards before a lion’s cage, 

You think the bars of iron stand between you and his rage. 


1 oiimens vend hestiaaan tremble t-norrow at disor. 


If you'll free me now, I'll never touch a Spanish sail 
rT tas apna aud tous td onteg 400 0 ar eet” 


“TLet’s take him at his word,” said one, “I vote to let him go.” 
But all the others langh’d aloud and wry Aptaoey 

A gibbet shall be built ere morn to hold his gang, 
ie aded autedlien: echdleds Gaak ta wos te tae 


But ’tis not always Sakon tee mumitieee 
And often ’tis that wisdom deep most modestly Fate 

For when they went to fetch bold Bat to hang gibbet on, 
They found he’d kill’d his sentinels and overboard had gone, 


The woods oe ee gr ein found no pirate there, 
Though Bat them all the while, nor scarcely breath’d for fear; 

Sie becu thiad iene hair ova viet tonda, and ieiigtanht be; 

To view the same wise faces from the hollow of a tree. 


“T guess they'll rue their wisdom now,” thought Bat, “and well they may; 
But deeper still and deeper, shall they rue it many a day! 

That vessel I'll again retake, where I in chains did lie, 

And on the gibbet made for me, my judges wise shall die!” 


V. 


Bat makes his way to Golfo Trist—Meets with Men of his ons Class—Is rigged 
there, what becomes of 


out anew, and returns to Campeachy—How he 


him. 


O, many a league of forest, and many a mile of swamp, 

And barren, lifeless ocean-coast, sore-footed, Bat did tramp. 

On roots, and fruits, and shell-fish rare, he liv’d a fortnight through, 
When lo! the Cape of Golfo Trist—his home—appeared in view. 


“Now shall I meet some men of mine, and they will join with me 
Once more to rig and man a boat, and go again to sea. 

Then shall those curs’d Campechians be quickly taught to know 
That whoso makes a foe of me doth make a deadly foe! 


“T never show forgiveness for a nal affront, 

Until I’ve shed the sinner’s blood, or clear’d him of his blunt. 

And what affront more villanous than putting me in rings? 

This clapping men in prison oft a double trouble brings. 

“ Revenge but breeds revenge: whereas, were kindness more the plan, 
There’s many a half-made villain would become an honest man. 

Hard hammering toughens iron, and it hardens soon the heart. 

©, men! destroy your gibbets, and drive off the hangman’s cart. 


“ The world would soon be purer were your laws more free from sin 
Christ did not by damnations seek the bad from bad to win: 
Yet you!—you term a thing a crime that cannot be a crime. 
No wonder laws should fail their ends, or rogues grow worse by time!” 


Thus the sturdy pirates reason’d;—all law for them was death; 
So in turn fierce hate and murder they breath’d in every breath. 
Yet Christians even now scarce know this simple truth to use,— 
It is not violence that cures, but Mercy that subdues. 


When Bat reached Golfo Trist, although without or cap or shoe, 
The pirates hail’d him like a lord, and rigg’d him out anew. 

They freely gave him of their own, till better luck should fall,— 
They drank his health in bumpers, and declar’d him king of all. 


“ Stow down your long palavers and your compliments so fine,” 
Said Bat, “ Let one seaworthy boat and twenty men be mine: 


A gallant prize at uiase Yilse'se 428 Camepent hy’s port; 
Tye ta'en and leet her-eade Bit ad WEF chow diets Govier better sport. 
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Bat the Portuguese. 


“ With ten men less in number than the crew I had at 

Til either bring her here to Trist, or die a see ot Peek 
fools! to think they might insult a gen like me, 

in irons, with a sare impunity? 

“ But let no time be lost, good in start, and out; 

My soul will burn Bike fire watil Pre gop beagarend 

And when I come again, you'll see, by some slip, 

I’ve chang’d yon clumsy craft of yeursinto a noble ship!” 


Bat went upon his voyage, and he reached Campeachy Ba 

By deep design, one midnight, when the in darkness lay. 

Sounds of fermented merriment arose that within,— 

Said Bat, “ By Jove, their hour is come,—those jolly souls of sin! 

“They have not e’en a watch aboard, or else drunk or blind,— 
Whoever thought, that hunted me, aboard aiechigte find? 

Good Lord! the knaves are singing now.—Well, we'll improve their notes, 
We'll drink their wine ourselves, and pour the lamp oil down their throats.” 


*T was strange enough! and strangely shows Chance hath a two-edg’d sword; 
The judges who condemn’d bold Bat, that eve had din’d aboard: 

And in the captain’s cabin now they sang and drank galore, 

While less they dream’d of Bat, than if they’d been asleep ashore. 

As tigers that, soft-footed and unheard, creep on their prey, 

The pirates climbed the side, and to the cabin made their way. 

Bat, finding now the watch asleep, and drunk upon the deck, 

Said, “ For neglect of duty, first, I'll nick each villain’s neck.” 


He drew his sabre silently, nor other word he spoke, 

But put them both so fast asleep they never more awoke! 

Hot blood ran down the cabin stairs,—the steward slipp’d and fell; 
“Good God!” cried he, “what blood is this? what man aboard can tell?” 
“J !” cried a voice of terror, not unknown upon those seas, 
“You're prisoners all, ye dogs, once more to Bat the Portuguese! 
If you make the least resistance, I'll slaughter you like : 
And know, my hand is in just now—I've settled two asleep! 

The Spaniards all surrender’d, praying hardly for their lives, 

And groaning o’er their families, and blubb’ring for their wives. 
“©, curse your wives and families,—they’ve naught to do with me, 
Unless I had a score smart smocks a hundred miles at sea! 


“What now I want is cash, ye dogs! So raise your ransom soon, 
Or ev'ry one shall tortur’d be to-morrow morn ere noon. 

One thousand good doubloons I'll have to let you go ashore, 

And if you raise it not that day, the next Ill make it more. 


“One man may go as messenger, and when he brings the cash, 
You're free: and I most glad shall be to sell such living trash. 
Bat should he prove a traitor to the trust repos’d in him, 

Pll lop your arms off first, and then we'll try how you can swim!” 


The messenger departed on the dawning of the light, 

And return’d again that morning with the golden treasure bright. 
Thus those terror-stricken Spaniards obtained their liberty, 
While Bat weigh’d anchor instantly, and stood away to sea. 


And where is now the Providence that punishes the wrong? 
Or where the Great Avenger with his arm unseen and strong? 
Where is the Eye all sleepless that you say beholds this sin? 
Lo! Heaven is peace: and mature’s soul a perfect calm within. 


O, mortal!—weak, unthinking, and as an earthworm blind, 

Thou know’st what has been and what is, but seest not what's behind. 
Thou believest in to-morrow though to-morrow be not come; 

And judgment is as certain, though to-day his voice be dumb! 

Long and weary were the watchings from the Cape of Golfo Trist; 

Their optic-glasses long they strain’d through sunshine and through mist, 
But never more on earth or sea that anxious pirate crew 

Could gather any tidings of the lost Bartholomew. 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 


How bless’d are we that are not simple men. 
Winter's Tare. 
Cuap. III. 


Reflections on Duelling— Severity of the Salic Law--Self-justification— 
Treacherous Character of Napoleon—Interesting Anecdote of Louis Philip 
—The Death-bed of Charles the Tenth—The a Magnanimity to he 
Duke de Bordeaux—Designs of the Prince de Joinville—Jawley’s Arrival— 
The Explanation—Portrait of Fitzwarenne Jawley—Elegance of his Dress 
—His choice Language—Amended Phraseology—I send my Challenge— 
Walk on the Pier—State of the French Navy—Cruisers—How manned— 
Dress of the French Sailors—Their Wives An Oriental Race—The Salon 
de Danse—English Ladies at Boulogne—Lightness of the Air—The Mes- 
senger—An Answer—I again meet Mr. Miller—The Rendezvous—Prepa- 
rations for the Duel—My last Night at the Hétel—I make my Will 
Morning—The Meeting on the Heights—Sensations on the Occasion—I 
imitate the Duke of Wellington—French mode of fighting Duels—The 
Lottery—The Duel—My Despair. 


Havine boldly plunged into the fortiter in modo, I prepared myself 
with calmness and determination for the suaviter in re. _ Rite much 
that I had dared, and I could not conceal from myself the possible con- 
sequences of the act. The edicts against duelling are severe in France, 
as the Salic law and the Droit d’Aubaine sufficiently testify; but I felt 
that, under existing circumstances, I could alike defy the frowning fangs 
of the rack or the grim terrors of the lit de justice. I was resolved to 
show no craven apprehension, but, like Wallace at the battle of Bannock- 
burn, was Benj ‘to do or die.” 

In considering the cause of quarrel, my conscience justified me in the 
expression I had used in regard to the French idol, though it is true the 
word “humbug” fell from my lips in a moment of excitement. To those 
who are familiar with the history of the Emperor Napoleon, the truth 
and applicability of the epithet will not be denied. Was not his conduct 
that of a humbug when he poisoned the sick at Marengo? when with 
his own hand he stabbed the Duc d’Enghien at Versailles, did not that 
act declare the humbug? and, lastly, when he signed the peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and with one stroke of the pen compelled the pope to resign 
the whole of his colonial possessions, could humbug be carried further? 

The brief but emphatic phrase with which I had consigned the Prince 
de Joinville to an unearthly abode, was equally susceptible of justifica- 
tion. I entertain the highest respect for the present King of France, as 
an intelligent and worthy individual, whose character may be appreciated 
by the simple anecdote which I shall relate. It was communicated to me 
by a distant relation of the royal family, whose-name I am not at liberty 
to mention, and I am not aware that it has ever before appeared in 
print. 

When Charles X. was on his death-bed, he. called to him his two 
nephews, the Duke de Bordeaux and the Duke d’Orleans. 


“To which of you shall I leave my crown ?” exclaimed the dying 
monarch. 
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“To the most worthy,” replied Louis Philippe. . 
“Be it so,” faintly gasped the last of the he ll “take it—it is 
ours. 
‘ Louis Philippe stretched out his hand, but ere he could reach the 
jewelled orb, the Duke de Bordeaux seized it in his iron grasp, and draw- 
ing his scimitar, rushed out to rally the national ! 

That night the revolution broke out in Paris; for three days the battle 

on both sides; at length the usurper was defeated and brought 
in chains before the legitimate king. The Archbishop of Paris and 
Prince Talleyrand strongly advised the immediate execution of the 
tyrant. 
eo» “ No!” replied Louis Philippe, “ it does not become the King of France 
to remember the injuries of the Duke of Orleans!” 

This little trait x Fae volumes; but estimable as Louis Philippe is as 
‘a politician, and highly as he may be held by diplomatists as a pére de 
famille, 1 cannot blind myself to the danger which threatens Europe 
when once the Prince de Joinville ascends the throne. It is but a few 
months since I read in the Times newspaper an extract from a speech 
delivered by the prince at a dinner given by his constituents at Algiers, 
in which he fully expressed his opinions. 

“It is my intention,” he said—and his audience cheered him while he 
spoke—“ it is my intention, when I return to Versailles, to build a score 
or two of steamers, to arm them en flute with carronades, to paint them 
black, and, favoured. by the darkness of the night, to enter the river 
Thames, and burn to the ground the devoted towers of perfidious West- 
minster !” 

After such an undisguised avowal, he who would trust the Punica 
fides of a Frenchman, be he prince or peasant, must be a bold but cre- 
dulous man! 

While these thoughts were revolving through my mind, I heard a stir in 
the corridor that led to my apartment, and presently a loud knocking at my 
door. It was one of the waiters of the hotel = came to announce a 
stranger. I dashed off a glass of Burgundy—of the kind called premiére 
grande —and in a firm yet not uncourteous tone desired that he might en- 
ter. I fully expected my foe, and prepared myself for the worst. A second 


_ ‘time the portal expanded, but instead of the features of an enemy, I re- 


emery the unmistakeable lineaments of the faithful Fitzwarenne 
awley! 
ee | wished into his arms, and bore him backwards against the wall. 

“« My good fellow!” he exclaimed, almost breathless from the concussion, 
and raising his hands to the level of his shoulders as he waved them with 
fluttering motion in his own inimitable manner; “my good fellaw, what 
= Heven’s name is the matter? You assail me like a vrai John 

ull * 
- “Tt is time,” I said, “to develope the manly qualities of the national 
animal. I am a stricken individual !” ) 

“ Heart-stricken?” inquired Fitzwarenne, in accents of persiflage. 
“ Have you already bent the knee to the bona Dea ?” 

“I have knelt to none,” I replied, with energy, “ not even to the pope. 
It is for daring to stand alone that I find myself in the predicament L 
mention.” 
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“ And. what is that?” asked Fitzwarenne, “ for I do not rightly com- 


“| have quarrelled with my man,” I answered; “I am yet but three 
days in France, and have already done that which must be decided by 
mortal arbitrement !” 

And then, as briefly as the nature of my feelings would permit me, | 
narrated the circumstances that had occurred. Jawley was in amaze- 
ment; he had evidently not given me credit for so resolution. 

“Green!” he exclaimed, with emphasis, “you have behaved like a 
man! Command my services on the occasion.”’ | 

* Spoken like a true-hearted friend,” I returned; “ I expected no less. 
Read this,” I added, putting into his hands the fair copy of the challenge 
which I had transcribed. 

My friend sat down to peruse the document; while he is doing so I 
may as well give a hasty pen-and-ink sketch of his personal appearance. 

Rename Jawley is slight, and not too tall; to the sinewy round- 
ness of the Parthian Apollo he adds the flexile grace of the Laocoon, 
which gives an air of Mercurial lightness toa figure formed by nature for 
the boudoir or the battle-field, the carpet or the camp; his eyes are\of a 
sharply-chiselled blue ; his nose is of the true antique retroussé ; and, 
what he chiefly prides himself upon, the whiskers which fringe his 
classical features glow with a rich, ruddy hue, like the expiring beams of 
the orb of day when he sets within the Arctic cirele. His costume is, on 
all occasions, extremely elegant, and, as he now appeared, was recherché 
to the last degree. A light-gray gossamer pantaloon of elastic doe- 
skin, from the “ Monarch Mart” of Moses and Son ; a vest of primrose 
cashmerine from the same celebrated establishment ; a registered b/eu- 
de-ciel paletot, the manufacture of Nicolls, “ such as is worn by crowned 
heads ;” a bright crimson silk cravat, tied in a tasty bow ; a white hat, 
yellow kids, and drab-coloured brodequins completed, what the French 
call, his “ wraisemblable.”” When I have added that the tone of his 
voice is pitched rather high, while his words are chosen with a scrupulous 
delicacy in regard to effect, I have said as much as lies in my power to 
portray the external attributes of the friend to whom I confided the 
nature of my position. 

He read the letter which lay before him with fixed attention ; once or 
twice he smiled somewhat scornfully, but his features soon resumed their 
original serious expression. 

“ There is,” he said, “a certain grave and plaintive simplicity in the 
leading phrase which comes near the right colour. But I cannot avoid 
feeling throughout the composition a want of relief, and an absence of 
that transparent clearness, failing which there exists little effect and not 
much individuality worth having.” 

I was at first rather puzzled by the ambiguity of this opinion, but pre- 
sently recollecting that it was Fitzwarenne’s custom to quote, in con- 
versation, favourite passages from his own written criticisms, I contented 
myself by asking him what he meant. . 

“My meaning,” he replied, “is this: I recognise your purpose, but 
the Serra inaccuracies which, like ill-executed fiorituri, throw a 
gaudy blemish over the statuesque originality of the motive, may pro- 


bably mar your design. I would particularly recommend you to change 
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inkewyre your adversary should'be in 


doubt as to your sex. 

“The last. word!” I exclaimed ; aby: 5 \eakd desde. Peas’ 
* Domestique’ means ‘ servant,’ doesn't it ?” 

“‘ No doubt of it,” returned Fitzwarenne, “ but not in the language of 
courtesy ; there is a harmony which ettanes all: things to their proper 
sil che If P weve ae ches ama ee ‘ obedient housemaid’ 
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Rhsf Votre oo obéissant,’ is the expression. It is 
to be correct,” added Jawley, “especially in France; for, when the 
dominant tone or mood a oa once raised, particular research into 
details affords a pleasure far above gratified new-fangledness, and exalts 
idle dilettanteism into a philosophy of amateurship; intellect then exercises 
its chief educative powers, and knowledge attains its highest, most 
laudable, but seldom contemplated, object.” 

At any other moment I might have listened reverentially to these 
observations, but two circumstances prevented me just then hs 
so; in the first place, I was chafed with the subject in hand; and in the 

next, I recollected that the last time they greeted my ears was when we 
walked, catalogue in hand, through the rooms of the British Institution, 
about a month previously. 

**] have altered the conclusion as you suggest,” I remarked ; “is it 
necessary to change any thing else?” 

“There are one or two minor points on which I am not altogether 
clear,” replied Fitzwarenne, “but I think it will serve. Where does this 


_ Frenchman live, and what is his name?” 


« We must ascertain those facts at the office of the diligence. I have 
desired a porter there to inquire for me. Besides, as the evening is 
fine, and there are yet one or two hours of daylight, I should like to 
take a stroll through the town, and shetistgadebas my last—upon the 
setting sun of Boulogne !” 

We were speedily upon the é¢rotéoir, as the French call their streets, 
and our first inquiries were for my emissary. He had just returned 
from his search, and, after some trouble, had succeeded in his mission ; 


- at least, he had learnt the name and present address of my hostile 


fellow-traveller. He was called M. Auguste Mousseux, and was staying 
ata pension in the Grande Place. I therefore at once superscribed my 
letter, and desiring the same messenger to deliver it without loss of time, 
and wait for an answer, took the arm of Fitzwarenne and turned in 
the direction of the Etablissement des Bains. 

In the course of our walk along the quay I had some opportuni v of 
examining the condition of the French navy, and the result was such as 
not to leave on my mind any serious apprehensions in the event of a war 
between England and France. There are no line-of-battle ships in 
the harbour of Boulogne, nor did I observe any frigates ; but this defi- 
ciency is perhaps counterbalanced by the seer oe of vessels of lighter 
construction which fill the port. They are of peculiar build,—the mast 
being small, and disproportioned to the size of the hull; but this, in 
action, must be a great adva as the former cannot so easily be 
shot away, and the depth of the hold is necessarily a great protection 
2a 2 
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to thecrew in’ fighting the ship. I did. not discover where the guns 
were : but this, no doubt, arose from what is called.in. France a 
wuse déguerre (so Jawley remarked), as the authorities would naturally 
be anxious to conceal these death-dealing instruments from the eyes of 
the:numerous English who reside in Boulogne, through whom informa- 
tion might otherwise reach the English papers. 4 
or One aera + distinguished this locust fleet—if I may. be allowed 
the e ion, which was, that on each side. of the vessel’s bows. was 
oe the mysterious letter B, accompanied by a particular number in 
gures, and these numbers ran very high, thus clearly proving that in 
numerical force the French navy is certainly formidable. ; It is the 
custom of the Boulogne flotilla to go out to cruise in the Downs eve 
evening, in order to be ready to burn our ships should a telegraphic 
declaration of war be suddenly made, and we saw a great number under 
weigh, each manned by a small but gallant crew, consisting generally of 
about ten men and a onthe former being called pecheurs (or “ sin- 
ners,” for they swear very much), and the latter a mousse,—a word that 
signifies “‘ moss,” and indicates the adhesive qualities of these climbing 
youngsters. 

The costume of the French sailors differ from that of our own : in lieu 
of the hardy pigtail, the glazed hat, the spotless Russia-duck, and the 
polished pump, | saw long gold earrings, scarlet nightcaps, thick woollen 
shirts, breeches of enormous dimensions, and jack-boots reaching to the 
middle of the thigh, admirable safeguards against the inclemency of the 
weather but calculated rather to impede the motions of the wearers 


when piped up from their hammocks to bend the to’-gallant-sails, or reef 


the ship's course. . Be this as it may, they are a warlike-looking race of 
men, and the loud shouts which they utter whenever they perform any 
nautical manceuvre, are well calculated, in combination with their gri 
appearance, to strike terror into the hearts of their foes. I think I have 

ready remarked that the French are a people in whom the natural 
affections are strongly developed, and this was apparent in the tender 
leave-takings which we witnessed between these wild tars and their 
desolate helpmates, who crowded to the pier to see them go forth, it 
might be to strife. These women, who are called matelottes, or “ she- 
sailors,”’ are many of them extremely good-looking, and dress very pic- 
turesquely, blue jackets and scarlet petticoats predominating. As Jawley 
observed to me, they are no doubt of Oriental descent ; for, like the 
females of the East, they wear their dowries on their persons, in the 
shape of long earrings and gold crosses. They have the singular custom 
also of fastening baskets on their backs, in which, it is probable, they 
carry the offspring of their brave husbands, and thus save the expense 
of cradles, for economy is the basis of every French ménage. 

From this rude but touching scene, we turned to one of a different 
character—the mingling of the gay and graceful in the salon de danse of 
the Etablissement, Here we found assembled all the élite of Boulogne, 
nine-tenths of whom were English, so that I absolutely found the French 
lan of no service to me, and was compelled to converse in my 
native tongue. Indeed, I question very much if I should have been 
“understood had I done otherwise, for on making at first a few casual re- 
“marks in French, those to whom I addressed myself. stared, and. shook 
their heads, in a manner that clearly showed how ignorant they were. 
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This is to be deplored, but can hardly be otherwise where our country 
men congregate in such numbers. {dine often heard it said in Eng- 
land that the schoolmaster was abroad, and it certainly is desirable that 
occasionally he should be so; or, if this be inconvenient, I would recom+ 
mend that the French ushers in public schools should now and then be 
sent over to Boulogne to teach the langu | 
The English ladies in Boulogne are speedily inoculated with ‘the 
French fondness for dancing, to which they superadd a kind of leap-year 
custom, to'which I need not more apedihcally ‘sliae: This is per 
mhore apparent in a ball-room than elsewhere, though I learnt from 
Jawley, who had been some days in the town, that it is not confined to 
that ‘locality. He whispered to me that he had already had a great 
many “yeux de mouton” cast on him, during his promenades in. the 
daytime, but that he had not yet decided to whom, after the fashion of the 
Turks, he should throw the stocking. To judge by the costume of the 
Boulogne gentlemen, they must be exceedingly addicted to the sports of 
the field, for ahibethig Jackets were in a decided majority ; the moustache 
also is very prevalent, and the sumptuary laws against smoking are not 
now in force. I have always heard that the air of France is very light 
‘and exhilarating, and this must certainly be the case, for by the loudness 
‘of the gentlemen's voices, and the inequality of their gait, I could plainly 
detect its influence. I was informed, also, that brandy is cheap. 
While I was speculating upon the new phase of life into which I had 


_ entered, I observed the messenger to whom I had intrusted my challenge, 


‘standing in the doorway of the principal salon of the Etablissement. He 
‘had brought an answer ! 
With a hand, I am ready to admit, not free from trepidation, and a 


‘brow somewhat flushed, I opened the missive. It was in English, but 


such English! It ran thus :— 


“ Sare, 


~ T have the honour of receive your letter. Permit me of you to reply ' 


in Engleesh, because the French that I would write you, should be not 
‘perhaps comprehended of you. To-morrow morning, at six hours, we go 
to put end to the little difference which we divide, and I wait you with 
‘the impatience of a French who has not any object what him touch so 
“to the heart as him of to do his duty. Live the glory and the country. 
Allow the assurance of the perfect consideration with which I have the 
‘honour to be, 
‘¢ Your servant obedient, 
“ AucusTE MovussEvx.” 
Pitying the man—no matter what his nation—who could thus commit 

‘himself on paper, I handed the letter, without comment, to: Jawley. 
"When he had read it, I said: 

© Fitzwarenne, this must be met as beseems the British character ; and 

se; how opportunely arrives the Esculapian friend with whom I travelled 
\this morning, and who promised his assistance, if necessary.” 
°Tt was indeed he! A singular chance, which would hardly be believed 
‘Jf told in a romance, had led him also to the rooms of the Etablissement, 
and; to my astonishment, I found he was a regular subscriber. 1 went 
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straight to him, and introduced Fitzwarenne. With a smiling 
aspect; Mes Miller us both as he accosted me. 
“ Well,” id —the first salutations over—“ has any thing come of 


was at stake, “the offer whi made me will not have been proffered 
in vain. ‘To-morrow’s sun will show whose blood is the redder—the 
Gaul’s or mine !” : ? 

“ So-ho! has it really come to this? Isu » then, you sent him 
@ challenge. These Frenchmen are peppery fellows. What is to be 
the order of the day ?” 

“ At six o'clock to-morrow morning,” I answered, “‘ we meet on the 
ridge above, at the base of the imperial column, to fight to the entrance. 
May mama upon your presence in the event of——You know what 
I would say !” 
| « Perfectly ; but had you not better come and breakfast with me. 
I live in the Teintelleries. Ah! what, too early, hey! No‘ stomach for 
breakfast, perhaps! Well, I will be there, probes and scalpels, all right. 
Now, go home and make your will.” 

So saying, Mr. Miller gave me a hearty squeeze of the hand, bestowed 
a broad grm upon Fitzwarenne, and plunging imto the vortex of idle 
revellers, left no trace of his passage across my disc save the echo of his 
parting words which still clung to my memory. 

Affairs of a hostile nature are too common in Boulogne for a stranger 
to experience any difficulty m er the needful weapons, and, accord- 
ingly, I soon found a shop where pistols were sold, and bought a very 
handsome-looking pair, for I was resolved, as the thing must be done, 
to do it in the best manner. These I intrusted to Fitzwarenne, and 
bidding him adieu at the gate of my hotel, we shook hands, and parted 
till the following morning, when he promised to be with me. by five 
o'clock. Several hours of that night were passed in occupations which 
the serious aspect of affairs demanded. Remembering the conduct of 
Socrates before he drank the hemlock, I wrote a Spartan letter to my 
mother, to be delivered by Fitzwarenne, in the event of my falling in the 
arms of victory. I cut off several locks of hair for distribution amongst 
my friends, aid made certain testamentary dispositions, the particulars of 
which I need not at present mention. My last act, before I threw 
myself on that paillasse which was shortly, perhaps, to be exchanged for 
the gory bed of honour, was to carve my name in large characters inside 
the eile of my apartment, a memento and a beacon to future-ages, by 
which to be remembered, like the Ephesian matron when she set fire to 
the Temple church. 

I slept! Yes!—the Indian sleeps when stretched upon the wigwam ; 
the felon finds repose when chained to the ignominious dock ; the savage 
bull slumbers in peace on the eve of the fatal Hi me; and I too 
tasted the balmy beneficence of the Morphine divinity. Strange visions 

through the cellular tissue of say Sali as I there reclined. The 
events of the few preceding days were mingled confusedly with those of 
long-forgotten — ; my dreams; like a kaleidescope, presented a frag- 
ment of ue, cohesive, as Jawley would have said, but presented 
under an aspect that had never before met my view. They assumed at last 
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a definite character, in which the duel I was about to fight was the all- 
meeseg Some, I fancied that I was too late for the appointment, 

that all my efforts to dress and get ready were unavailing; I 
imagined myself a by-word amongst men, and Shien and a reproach 
to posterity; in the struggle which I made to shake off the nightmare 
that oppressed me, | awoke, and found that the day had just broken. 
It was of no use to think of going to sleep again, me I tranquilly made 
my toilet, attiring myself neatly, but with scrupulous plainness, for, as. I 


beard that the French are in the habit of rifling the dead bodies of their 


fallen foes, I resolved to leave as little as possible of the spolium 
opium to my remorseless antagonist, in the event of my being worsted 
in the combat. 

Punctual as the dial, Fitzwarenne arrived at the appointed time, and, 


having placed in his hands a sealed packet containing my final directions, 


we sallied forth. 

It was a calm, delicious morning, and though the sun had not yet 
risen above the hills which surround the town, his golden beams imparted 
colour and light to the heavens above. I thought what a morning it 
would have been to herald a picnic on the gipsy-crowned heights of 
Norwood or the fern-covered glades of Bushy, and at the thought 
I heaved an involuntary sigh, for it struck me that instead of eating a 
pleasant breakfast, I was, as Mr. Hamlet, the jeweller, used to say, 
“shortly, perhaps, to be eaten ;” and this was more than probable, for it 
is the invariable practice in France to inter the dead the moment life has 
departed. With a strong effort, however, -1 shook off these sombre 
apprehensions, and strode manfully onward with my friend to the place 
of rendezvous. Mr. Miller was already there, and near him, on the grass, 
was a small box, the contents of which I immediately divined. We 
greeted each other silently, and Fitzwarenne set down the case which he 
had till then carried beneath his cloak. 

It wanted about ten minutes of six, and we looked round for the re- 
maining actors in the tragic drama about to be performed. It was not 
long before they were descried emerging from behind the angle of a 
small wood that skirted the plain. I trust it will be thought no impeach- 
ment of my courage, if I confess that, when first I caught a glimpse of 
them, I experienced a singular sensation in the throat, as if I had 


* mmintentionally swallowed something much too large and hard for 


deglutition, accompanied by a certain palpitation beneath the left-hand 
pocket of my waistcoat. Pxternal symptoms of disquietude I trust there 
were none, and I rallied myself so rapidly as to be able to whistle, ‘ God 
save the Queen,” with a very tolerable approach to the tune, though I 
am not, in the usual acceptation of the term, a musician. 

The Frenchmen drew nearer, and now we could perceive whom my 
adversary had chosen for his second. It was the young man in the 
paletot, so that altogether it might be called a “partie de famille,” for, 
with the substitution of Jawley for the middle-aged female—and the 


ehange was not very material—the travelling group of the pronetg 
day was complete. As soon as they came upon the ground they salu 


us. with great formality, flourishing their casquettes as if they were going 


\to jerk them to the top of the column ; I adopted the plan pursued by 
the Duke of Wellington, of raising two fingers of my right hand to the 


level of my nose, and did not raise my hat. Whether the gesture were 
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ing’ to” as reminding them of our great commander, ‘or 
mbether they expected me‘to imitate them, I know nit, but the’ air of 
| had assumed was’ suddenly changed to scowls and 
‘glances. I ore coolly resumed the tune I had been’ prae- 
a a om “4 with another bar of “God save the’ Queen.” 
of paletot, who, traitor-like, carried'a green bag, ' then steppe 
and addressed himself to Jawley in French. SI bs ene 
oMy friend looked somewhat puzzled ; but Mr. Miller in ing, ins 
reted what he said. It was to this effect, that, as the ‘duel was to 
lace in France, it must be fought @ la Frangaise. Jawley’ in- 
quired what that meant, and was informed that the issue was made to 
pend rather on chance than skill; that two pistols were to be placed 
in a bag, one of them loaded and the other not ; that the combatants 
were to draw lots for choice ; an interval of thirty paces to’ separate 
them ; at a given signal we were to advance, and fire when we pleased, 
either discharging our weapons simultaneously, or reserving the shot till 
we came to closer quarters. 

At my desire, Jawley asked Mr. Miller if this were the usual practice. 
He replied that it was not of uncommon occurrence, and of course I 
made no objection. I should have preferred the English method, for I 
had already taken up a position, with my back to the column, so that my 
flank might not be turned ; but I at once waived every scruple with the 
monosyllables, ‘* Be it so.” 

The thirty paces were measured by the seconds; fifteen in opposite 
directions from a common centre, and M. Auguste Mousseux and myself 
were placed at each extremity. The solemn ceremony of loading then 
took place, a little apart from the line on which we stood, and the pistols 
were returned tothe bag. Two blades of grass, of unequal length, were 

icked, and the young man in the paletot, holding them in his closed 

d, with only the points appearing, approached me. I drew my lot— 

my antagonist then did the same—he had got the longest, and with it the 
right of dipping his hand first into the bag. 

This was a critical moment; and whether I stood on my head or my 
heels [ hardly knew. I remember, however, to have heard Mr. Miller 
mutter something about having “gone too far,” but I was not prepared 
to apply his words. My eye was fixed on my foe, and I could perceive 
that he grinned in anticipative triumph. He even made an attempt to 
double his fist at me; but as a Frenchman never knows how to do that, 
the attempt was abortive. 

The bag was held before him, and he eagerly thrust his hand.in ; but 
not so speedily did he withdraw it; it was evident that he was trying to 
test the weight of the two pistols. At length he made his choice, and 
drew one forth ; and as he did so, the sunbeams, glittering on the barrel, 
flashed in my eyes-as if they were the last light 1 was destined to behold. 
In a few moments the remaining one was clutched in my cold but firm 
grasp. 

The seconds withdrew on either side, Jawley taking up his post beside 
Mr. Miller ; the former was evidently anxious on my account, ‘or his 
hand shook as it pressed mine on his leaving me ;—the latter whispered 
in an under tone, *‘ Reserve your fire.” 

It may be asked, what were my thoughts at this moment? I can 
only say that the whole scene appeared so unreal, that it wrought upon 
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me the|impression of a dream. I could not bring myself to believe that: 
we were.on the point of enacting a bloody tragedy! udtoudw 

| There was little time for reflection. The ignal was given, but there; 
was a, pause before either of us advanced. We poised our — and 
gazed intently on each other; we then, at the same instant, moved forward: 
ai few paces and paused again. The distance between us was materially 
diminished. It was evidently the Frenchman's belief that he had got the’ 
loaded pistol, for, as we moved on once more, I saw by the expression of 
his countenance that he was considering where he could best hit me ;-— 
"we were about twelve paces asunder when, suddenly, he raised the muzzle’ 
towards. my head :—quick as lightning there came a flash, a report, and 
a,cloud. of smoke. I was unharmed! He had taken the wrong 


eapon. 

Mr. Miller and Jawley had both seen the murderous movement, and 
now. cried out, “Give it him, Green!"—“ Wing him, my boy!” 

| My arm was raised, but before I could weil cover my antagonist he 
had faced about and was bolting from the field as fast as he could lay 
his legs to the ground, and his second followed his example. 

I had no power to hold my hand, or should have refrained from firing, 
but my finger was on the trigger, the mark before me was too inviting, 
and the pistol went off. 

The effect was instantaneous. Down went the Frenchman,—and 
down went his second. The same shot had floored them both! 

I rushed wildly forward, followed by Jawley and Mr. Miller. To all 
appearance M. Auguste Mousseux was as rae 4 as a herring ; and I—I— 
was a second Cain and Abel! 








SONNET FROM CAMOENS. 
BY THOMAS ROSCOE. 


Wuen now at length, Time’s cycles at the full, 
With conscious breast her sweet plaint pouring loud 
The last lone dirge ’mid sylvan-bower'd abode, 

The tuneful swan seeks not her fate to rule, 

But in her sad notes shows as loath—the cool, 

Calm wooded haunts of nature glad, that glow'd 

So bright, to leave,—the long farewell she owed, 
Still at each close repeats with deeper dole. 
So I alas! dying—my love and fate, 

Lady contemplate—with the woful end 

Of ill-starr'd hopes. Vain cares, with gentler power 

Waking my mourninglyre. No more elate, 

But lowly ’neath those cold looks joyless wend, 

Weeping false plighted vows in love’s last hour. 
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THE ROSE’S FUNERAL.* 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH VON SALLET. 
By Joun OXENFOoRD. 


Wriru shady branches o’er me, 
On a bed of flow’ers I lay, 
And there I saw before me 
A wanton boy at play. 


He pluck’d a rose, but weary 
Of its scent, he cast it down, 
Then skipp’d off, blithe and merry, 
The little heedless clown ! 


The chafers black came creeping, 

They pull'd the green cord right well, 
To waken all the sleeping, 

With the sound of the fun’ral bell. 


The may-bells lightly flinging 
A soft, yet piercing sound, 

Told the news by their solemn ringing, 
To all the country round. 


From every side then hurried 
Magic forms—a motley throng, 
The rose was to be buried 
’Mid organ play and song. 


The branches arching proudly, 
A fine cathedral made, 

And through the silence, loudly 
The brook its organ play’d. 


The flow’rs came, sad clothes wearing, 
Their sister’s loss to deplore, 

At the altar, as priest, appearing, 
The lily, her white robes wore. 


She pray’d to Heaven turning,— 
I heard not that she pray’d ; 

But like sighs her fragrance burning, 
Her depth of grief betray’d. 


I saw the butterflies haste them ; 
At the altar their place they took, 
Their bright choir-vestments grac’d them, 
Their wings with anguish shook. 


The bees were swiftly coming, 
Acress the fields they flew ; 

The flow’rs, while these were humming, 
Shed silent tears of dew. 





* It'is needless to remark that the metre goes by accent, not by number of syl- 
lables.—J. 0. 





























The Rose’s Funeral. 


The chafers were digging featly, 
A grave, the moss beneath, 

The bees began most sweetly, 
Their song on the rose’s death : 


“She who was once our pleasure, 
To all deep pain has giv'n, 
Let the bells ring a fun'ral measure, 
Let songs ascend to Heav’n. 


“ Let her lovely form, reposing 
By the moss-grown earth be press’d, 
There hue and fragrance losing, 
It peacefully can rest. 


“ When the worms about it creeping, 
Gnaw that fair form greedily— 
Oh, still abstain from weeping, 
For her soul—her soul is free. 


“ Ye knew the scent she bore once, 
The immortal part is this, 
And through the air ’twill soar once, 
To realms of endless bliss. 


“ Where angels their hymns are singing 
To the Great One, in the skies, 
Will the soul, her bright way winging, 
On spirit-pinions rise. 


“She pass’d her life so purely, 
She will roam through Heav'n above, 
At last th’ Almighty surely, 
Will absorb her in His love. 


“Thus closely with Him united, ae 
She a part of Him will be, 
We sing to her glory delighted, 
We weep not, rose, for thee.” Hi | 


The song on the ear was dying, al 
They let down the rose at last, 
The flow’rs with fragrance sighing, 
On her grave bright dew-drops cast. 


Then the vi'let gently trembled, | 

“T have lov’d thee long,” it said, ) 

“In thy lifetime, my love I dissembled, 
Of thy glorious pomp afraid. 


| 

“If my sighs ne’er reach’d thee, burning, | 
But the breeze dispersed them all. | 

I stand by thy grave freely mourning, ij 
There tears of grief let fall.” 


How long did the vi'let languish, 
Was it soon of life bereft 

I know not ; fill’d with anguish, 

The lonely wood I left. 
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BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 
CuHap. X. 
THE POACHER’S COTTAGE. 


Ir you quit the high-road from Tarningham on the right-hand side 
by that little sandy path, just a hundred yards on the other side of the 
stone pump, equidistant from it and the mile-stone which marks on the 
hither side, five miles and a half from Tarningham, and walk straight 
on, it leads you over the moor, and through the midst of scenery ver 
common in England, not much loved by ordinary ramblers, but which 
for me and a few others has a peculiar and almost indescribable charm, 
The ground is broken, undulated, full of deep sand-pits and holes, fre- 
quently covered with gorge and heath, spotted occasionally with self- 
sown shrubs, a stunted hawthorn here and there, two or three melancholy 
firs, gathered together on the top of a mound, like a party of weary 
watchers trying to console each other by close companionship, while from 
time to time a few light birches, with their quivering leaves, and thin, 
graceful arms, and ragged coats of silver and brown, are seen hanging 
over the edge of a bank, or decorating the side of a hollow. If you 
dip down into one of the low dells, a sensation of hermit-like solitude 
comes upon you. You believe that there at least you may be, 


The world forgetting, by the world forgot; 


and you feel an irresistible desire to sit down at the foot of this shrub, 
or that, where the roots, like a well-governed state, serve to keep toge- 
ther in close union, the light and incoherent materials that sustain them, 
and there to commune with your own thoughts in the silent presence of 
Nature. If you mount one of the little hills, the scene and the sensa- 
tion is very different. The solitude is as deep as striking; no living 
er is to be seen, unless it be a wild curlew, with its thin arched wings, 
whirling away with a shrill cry in the enjoyment of its own loneliness; 
but there is an expansion, a grandeur, a strange sublimity in the extent 
of waste, with the long lines waving off in different hues like the billows 
of the ocean, first yellow sand, and green short turf, then a brown mass, 
where the signt loses its distinctness, then perhaps a gleam of water, then 
a blue line, deep as indigo, where the azure air and the black shade 
mingle together under some threatening cloud ; then long undulations of 
purple, fainter and fainter, till who shall say where earth ends and sky 
bene The bleakness, the stillness, the solitariness, the varied colouring, 
the vast extent, the very monotony of the forms mingle together in & 
whole that has not less grandeur in it than the highest mountain that 
ever raised its proud brow above its brother giants. | 
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I have said you would have to go straight on, but what I said was 
uite untrue, and it is wonderful how many little falsehoods slip out of 
the innocent and unconscious pen, either in the haste of writing—which 
is very pardonable—or for the sake of a little ful turn, a neat ex- 
ression, or a pretty figure, which is not so small a fault. I do not be- 
ieve there were ever ten sentences written by poet, historian, or ro- 
mance-writer, in ancient or modern times, that had not some lie in them, 
direct or implied. I stand self-convicted. It is not true that you would 
have to go straight-forward, for if you did you would walk into a pond, 
and moreover, might never chance to get out again; for what between 
rushes and reeds, and weeds and water-lilies, to say nothing of sundry 
deep holes at the bottom, there is every risk that you would get your feet 
entangled, and plunge headforemost into a place where you pa neither 
swim nor disengage yourself. No, the path does not go straight-forward. 
Of all man’s circuitous ways, and every one who knows the human heart, 
is well aware that it is too fond of crooked paths ever to pursue a straight- 
forward course in any thing—of all man’s circuitous ways, I say, there 
never was one more serpentine or meandering than that which leads from 
the high-road upon the moor. First it turns round that pond I have 
mentioned, then it glides about the base of a little hill, then it forces its 
way in a slanting direction, through a bank of sand, then it turns aside 
from a deep pit, then it respectfully passes at a little distance froma 
tumulus, where sleep the ashes of the forgotten brave; and even when 
it gets upon the flat green turf, it twists about like a great snake, 
giving sad indications of man’s vagabond fancies that lead him hither 
and thither, without rhyme or reason, wherever he may be going, and 
whatever may be the object before him. 

But after all, why should he not be thus led? why should he not fol- 
low these fancies? Life’s but a walk over a moor, and the wild-flowers 
that grow upon our path are too few not to gather them when they come 
within sight, even though it cost us a step or two aside. It’s all in the 
day’s journey, and we shall get home at last. 

Yet it is curious to consider all these various bends and turnings in 
any little foot-way such as that we are now following. ‘There is very 
often a reason for that which seems to us to be the effects of mere ca- 

rice. Now why did the fellow who first beat this road with his wan- 
Soring foot, turn away here to the right, when it is as evident as the sun 
at noonday (that’s to say in fine weather), that his object was to pass 
straight between those two little hillocks before us? Oh, | see, the 
grass is very green there; there is either some little spring, or else the 
und is soft and marshy in wet weather, and so he went round to avoid 
it. But if he did so, why did he not keep to the right of tho hillock, 
that one with the hawthorn upon it, that is now in flower, scenting the 
solitary air with a perfume that no art could ever extract ? Could it be 
to take a look at that wide view over the tall, magnificent trees of the 
park, with the wide-spread country beyond, and the little tower of Tar- 
ningham church, rising up between those tall silver poplars? Perhaps it 
might be so; for there is an inherent sense of the picturesque in the 
breast of most men, which, unlike any acquired taste, grows and refines, 
and becomes stronger and more overpowering the more it is ind 
and the more opportunities of indulgence that it has. It is perhaps the 
only thing of wheeh it can be truly said that “increase of appetite grows 
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on.” And it is a beautiful scene, too, which might well 
ittle out of the way. As to the rest it is clear enough, that 
there— wanderer over the moor I mean—he 
the right, in order to come into the proper 
are four of his deviations completely ac- 
dear reader, I cannot help thinking, that if we 
life to examine curiously the motives of our own 
others, taking care to be impartial in both cases, we 
to cast away our critical spirit, and to believe that there 
and rational reasons for a turn to the right or a turn 
i have been inclined to blame, simply because we did 
ose reasons were. Qh, charity, charity, rightly un- 
largest and holiest sense, what a beautiful thing thou art; 
i practise thee, how often should we be spared the crime 

and folly of condemning unwisely and unjustly. 

But to return to my path: upon my life, after having regained the 
direction, the fellow has followed it straight on for more than a quarter 
of a mile. Itis wonderful, it is marvellous! I never saw such a thing 
before! But, nevertheless, it is true that there was nothing either to 
attract or drive him to one side or the other; and then, as if to make up 
for lost time, what zig-zags he takes afterwards! Round that clump of 
firs, under that bank, through between the birch-trees, here and 

i of the moor, till he passes close by the edge of that 
deep sand-pit, which must have rested a long time since it contributed 
any of its crumbling particles to strew the floor of the public-house, or 
y amy the p of the cottage; for the bushes are growing thick 

own the slope, and there seems as if there had been a little kitchen- 
garden in the bottom, and a human habitation. 

In the reign of that King George, under whose paternal sceptre 
flourished the English nation in the times whereof I am writing, there 
was a cottage in that sand-pit, a small lonely house, built of timber, 

and mud, and containing two or three rooms. The materials, as 
I have shown, were poor, ease and comfort seemed far from it, yet’ there 
was something altogether not unpleasant in the idea of dwelling in that 
sheltered nook, with the dry sand and the green bushes round, and feel- 
ing, that let the wind rave as it would over the hill, let it bend down the 
birch-trees, and make the pines rustle and crack, and strike their branches 
against each other, the fury of the tempest could not reach one there 
—that let the rain pour down in ever such heavy torrents, as if the 
windows of Heaven were open, the thirsty aaa would drink up the 
streams as they fell, as if its draught were insatiable. There were signs 
of taste, too, about the building, of a humble and natural kind. Over 
the door had been formed with some labour a little sort of trellised por- 
tico, of rough wood-work, like an arbour, and over this had been trained 
several plants of the wild-hop and wild-clematis, with one solitary 
creeping garden-rose. Sticks had been placed across the house, too, to 
afford a stay for a shrubs to spread themselves over the face . me 
cottage, i any strength to spare, when had covered the 
little Dlaats two A rtd win shoots, rel truant. children, 
were already sporting along the fragile thus afforded them. 

The var A of the hiaes was less prepossessing than the outside; the 
mud-floor, hard beaten down and very equally flattened, was dry enough, 
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for the sand below it carried off all moisture; but in the walls of the 
rooms there was, alas! many a flaw through which sun or moon might 
shine, or the night-wind enter, and to say the truth, the inhabitants of 
the cottage were as much indebted to the banks of the pit for protection’ 
inst such a cold visitant, as to the construction of their d 
furniture was scanty and rude, seeming to have been made bya hand 
not altogether unaccustomed to the use of a carpenter’s tools, but hastily’ 
and carelessly, so that in gazing round the ing-chamber, one was: 
inclined to imagine that the common tent-bed that stood in one corner’ 
was the only article that had ever tenanted a shop. The great chest, 
the table, the two or three chairs, all spoke plainly the same artificer, 
and. had that been all that the room contained, it would have looked very 
miserable indeed ; but hanging from nails driven into the wall, were a 
number of very peculiar ornaments. There was a fox’s head and a fox’s 
brush, dried, and in good preservation ; there was the gray skin of a 
, and the brown skin of an otter; birds of prey of various sizes 
and descriptions, the butcher-bird, the sparrow-hawk, and the buzzard, 
as.well as several owls. Besides these zoological specimens, were hung 
up in the same manner a number of curious implements, the properties 
and applications of some of which were easy to devine, while others 
remained mystericus. There were two or three muzzles for dogs, which 
could be distinguished at once, but then by their side was a curious-look- 
ing contrivance, which appeared to be a Lilliputian wire-mousetrap, 
sewn on to some straps of leather. Then came a large coil of wire, a 
dog’s collar, and a pair of greyhound-slips. Next ~ te something 
difficult to describe, having two saw-like jaws of iron like a mere te 
— on semi-circular bars which were fixed into a wooden » 
ving a spring on the outside, and a revolving plate within. It was 
evident that the jaws could be opened and kept open in case of need, 
and had I been a hare, a rabbit, or any other delicate-footed animal, I 
should not have liked to trust my ankle within their gripe. I could 
describe several other instruments both of leather and iron, which were: 
similarly suspended from the wall; but as I really cannot tell the reader 
what was the use of any one of them, it would be but labour thrown 
away. However, there were other things, the intent and purport of 
which were quite self-evident. Two or three small cages, a landing-net, 
fishing-rods, a gun, powder-flasks, shot-belts, a casting-net, and a clap- 
net, and by the side of the window hung four small cages, containing 
singing~-birds. 

But who was he in the midst of all this strange assortment? Was he 
the owner of this wild, lonely dwelling? Oh no, it was a young man 
dressed as none could be dressed who frequented not very different scenes 
from those that lay around him. His clothes were not only those of a 
gentleman, but those of a gentleman who thought much of his own 
personal appearance—too much indeed to be perfectly gentlemanly. All 
that the tailor, the boot-maker, the hat-maker could do had been done to. 
render the costume correct according to the fashion of the day ; but there 
was a certain something which may be called a too-smartness about it. 
all; the colours were too bright, the cut too decidedly fashionable, to be 
quite in good taste. Neither was the arrangement of the hues altogether 
harmonious. There are the same colours in a China-aster and a rose, 
buti yet what a difference in the appearance of the two flowers; and the 
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sort of difference, though not to the same extent, existed between 
: of the person before us, and'that of ‘the well-dressed man 
even of his own time. In most other respects his aranice Was good ; 
was tall, rather slightly formed than otherwise, and had none of that 
stiffness and rigidity which might have been anticipated from his apparel. 
Demeanour is almost always tinged more or less by character, and a wild, 
tash, vehement disposition will, as in his case, give a freedom to’ the 
movements which no drilling can altogether do away with. His features 
in themselves were not bad. There was a good high forehead, some- 
what narrow indeed, a rather fine pair of eyes (if one could have seen 
them both), a little close together, a well-formed nose, and’ a mouth 
and chin not badly cut, though there was a good deal of animal in 
the one, and the other was somewhat too prominent. The whole coun- 
tenance, however, was disfigured by a black silk shade which’ covered the 
nent eye, and a fresh scar all the way down the same side of the nose, 
while from underneath the shade, which was not large enough for its pur- 
pose, ped out sundry rainbow rings of blue and yellow, invading 
the cheek and the temple. Pi 
' By these marks the reader has already perceived that this gentleman 
has tan presented to him before, but in a very different garb, which he 
had thought fit to assume for his own particular purposes on the preceding 
night, and now he sat in the cottage of Stephen Gimlet the poacher, 
‘ad ging it expedient to keep himself at a distance from the peopled 
haunts of man, during the bright and bustling day at least.. At night 
he proposed to betake himself to the inn which had been mentioned in 
his conversation with the housekeeper ; but after his pleasant and hopeful 
conversation with his father, he had ridden straight to the dwelling of 
his companion, Wolf, where on the preceding day his portmantles had 
been left after they had arranged their plans ; and having stabled his 
horse in a shed at the back of the building, had passed the heavy hours 
of darkness partly in bitter meditations, and partly in conversation with 
his comrade. Sleep-could hardly be said to have visited his eyelids, for 
though after he cast himself down to rest he had dozed from time to 
time, yet agitating thoughts continually returned and deprived him of all 
repose. : 

At an early hour of the morning, and while it was still dark, Ste 
Gimlet had gone out, as was his wont, and rising with the first rays of 
the sun, Henry/Wittingham employed himself in dressing with scrupulous 
care, and then filled up about half an hour more in making a black patch 
to hide his disfigured eye, out of an old silk handkerchief. When this 
was accomplished, wanting something or another to tie this covering in 
its right place, he looked round the room, but in vain. Leather straps, 
dog-collars, rat-traps, brass wire, would none of them do, and although 
near the nets there was lying a ball of whip-cord, he thought that 
such a decoration as a string made with that material would but ill 
accord with the rest of his habiliments. He therefore walked~-across the 
little passage to the next room, and lifted the coarse wooden latch of the 
door. He found the door locked, however, and muttering to himself, 
“ D—n the fellow, did he think I would steal any thing ?”’ he was turu- 
>. hee ,; when a small sweet voice from within exclaimed, “ I'm ready, 

, I've got my stockings on.”’ 
Oh; he's locked the child in, that’s it,” said Henry Wittingham 
’ 











to himself, and then raising his voice, he said, ‘‘ Your daddy’s not, come. 
still and be quiet,” 
7 Then returning to the next room, the brilliant thanght arya Wn him A 


bok pal which. task being accomplished, and all oo he sat 


Oh, how many sorts of misery there are in the world! In giving to 
man his fine organisation, in raising him er the brute by deli 
structure, by intellect, by imagination, and by infinitely extended hope 
and long persisting memory, nature, indeed, aid afford him infinite sources 
of enjoyment but at the same time laid him open on every side to the 
attack of aa cae perfect innocence, indeed, man and his whole race 


might find near] Ffeot happiness. The Garden of Eden is but. a type 
of. ‘the moral Pare of a } paca virtuous state; but the moment that 
Sin entered, the thorns and briars grew up to tear all feet ; and the very 


capabilities of refined happiness became the defenceless points for 
and wretchedness to assail us. Infinite, indeed, are their attacks, an 
numerable the forms that they assume; but of all the shapes of Mi 
what.is to be more dreaded, what is more terrible ag thought to a 
vicious mind? And there he sat in thought, with the morning sunshine 
streaming around him, calm, and pure, and tranquil. The ligh ht that 
gave deeper depth to the shadows of his own Sih What did he think 
of? Where did his meditations rest ? On the happiness that was Bas 
away, on the gay hours of childhood, on the sports of his boyish days, on 
the times when the world was young for him, and every thing was full of 
freshness and enjoyment? Or did he think of the blessing cast away, of 
wealth, and ook and ease, with no reasonable wish ungratified, no 
virtuous pleasure denied? Or did he look forward to the future with fear 
and anguish, and to the past with remorse and grief? Heaven onl 
knows, but there he sat, with his head bent forward, his brow contracte 
his teeth tight shut, his right arm fallen listlessly ‘by his side, his left 
hand contracting and expanding involuntarily upon some fragments of 
silk on the table. He gazed forward through the window, from under 
his bent brows. He saw not the sunshine, but he felt it and loved it not; 
and ever and anon the dark shadows of strong emotion crossed his 
countenance like misty clouds swept over the face of the mountain. He 
sa’. long, and was at heart impatient for his companion’s return; but so 
strong was the hold that thought had got upon him, he knew not sd 
time went. He heard not even the child cry in the neighbourin room, 
when, wearied with waiting, it got terrified at the unusual ie of his 
father’s absence. 
», At length, however, the stout form of the poacher was seen descend- 
ing the small ry & path which led from the moor into the sand-pit. His 
step was slow and heavy, his air dull and discontented ; but Harry Wit- 
\tingham as soon as he beheld him started up and opened him the door 
of the cottage, exclaiming, “ Well, Wolf, what news } ?” 

“Neither the best in the world nor the worst,” answered the man 
somewhat sullenly. 

anf ees what com you got for breakfast ?” inquired the young gentle- 

‘<I am as hungry as the devil !” 
« ae You must wait a bit though,” answered Wolf, descending, “T must 
“slook. after the boy first... Poor little man, I dare say he has cried his eyes 
~—VOL, LXXV. NO. CCC, 24 
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been very likely. 
—who would 
him ? And once or twice while he was finishing what the child’s tiny 
hands had left undone, in attempting to dress himself, the father rubbed 
his brow, and a Say what man will of the‘naturdl affec- 
tions, they are the ties to good conduct. 

When he had done, he took the boy by the hand and Jed him into the 
other room, gave a glance to the fire-place, and then to Harry Witting- 

window, and his brow gathered intoafrown. He 

said nothing, however, lighted the fire himself, and taking the fish from 
his pocket proceeded to broil them. Then from the great chest he drew 
out a knife or two, a cut loaf of coarse bread, and two or three glasses, 
which he placed upon the table, and giving his child a large hunch of the 
bread, told him in a whisper, as if it were a mi secret, that he should 


have a nice trout in a minute. To Harry ittingham he said not a 


word, till at length the other turning round exclaimed, “ Well, Wolf, you 


have not told me what news you bring.” 

“ And you have not lighted the fire,” said Ste Gimlet. “If you think, 
Master Wittingham, that you can live in a place like this and keep your 
hands clean, you are mistaken. You must shape your manners to your 
company, or give it up.” 

bijec: -m felt inclined to make an angry answer ; but recol- 
lecting how much he was in his companion’s power, prudence came to his 
aid, and he only replied, “‘ Pooh, pooh, Wolf, I am not accustomed to light- 
ing fires, and I do not know how to set about it.” 
“Faith you may have to learn some day,” answered his comrade. “ When 
I built all this house and made all these chairs and tables with my own 
hands, I knew as little about a trade I never thought to practise, as you 
about this.” ae 

“ Ay, have ised many a trade in your day,” said Harry 
Wittingham, “and I never but a? ts ' 

“Nor that a very good one,” murmured Wolf to himself; but the 
storm thus away for the time, and the trout were broiled and put 
in a plate, from which the two men and the little boy made each a hearty 
meal. 

The magistrate’s son suffered their breakfast to pass over without mak- 
ing any further inquiry respecting the tidings which his companion had 
obtained in his morning’s expedition ; but a Ste Gimlet had produced 
a bottle of very fine white brandy, which certainly had not turned pale at 
the. sight of @ custom-house officer, and each head taken 2 glass mixed 


































eh tidings cast him imto another fit of dark and thou 

which Vee toning for about five minutes without marr a ee 

then he gave a start, and looked up with a gleam of satisfaction on 
his face, as if some new and pleasant conclusion had suddenly presented 
itself to his mind. 

“Till tell you what, Ste,” he said, “I’ve just thought of something. 
You must go down to Tarningham for me, and gather all the news you 
ean about this fellow—find out who he is, and whether he is a London 
beak or not; and then when you have done all that—” 

“T shall do none of it, Master Harry,” answered the poacher, “I 
won't stir another step in this business—I don’t like it, sir; it’s not in 
my way. I undertook it just to please you for old companionship’s sake, 
and because you told me the young lady would have no objection; and 
then when I was in it, I went through with it, though I saw well 
enough that she liked the thought of going as much as | should like to 
dance on a rope. But I will have no more to do with it now; it has done 
me enough harm already, and now I shall be watched ten times closer 
than ever, and lose my living—so go, I do not.” 

“Come, come, Wolf, there’s a good fellow—this is all nonsense,” 
said Harry Wittingham, in a coaxing tone. 

But the man cut him short, repeating sternly that he would not go. 

“Then, b , I will go myself,” exclaimed the young gentleman, 
with a eakinnes oath, “if you are afraid, I am not.” 

And starting up, he walked out of the cottage, took his way round to 
the shed at the back, trampling upon several of the flowers, which the 

her loved to cultivate, = went; and in about a quarter of an 
asp alirattdedr sites disd eer: Seruntiee er wigs 

After he was gone, Ste Gimlet remained for some time in v 
thoughtful mood: now gazing idly at vacancy, now playing with the 
child’s hair, or answering its infantme questions with an a air. 
At length he muttered, “ What’s to be done now?” and then added 
aloud, “well, something must be done. Go out and play in the gar- 
den, Charley.” 

The child toddled out right gladly, and the poacher set himself down 
to mend his bird-net; but ever and anon he laid down the cunning 
meshes on his knee, and let his thoughts entangle themselves in links 
not less intricate. 

“T’ll try the other thing,” he said, after a time, “this does notdo, I 
should not care for myself, but it’s the baby. Poor dear Mary, 
that always rested on her heart, what I s do with the boy w 
she was gone. Well, I'll try and do better. Perhaps she is looking 
down on us—who knows ?” 
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n he fell to his work again with a sigh. Heem himself 
th several’ thin two or three hours. He! debhed themes he 
made a wick it was the first he had ever attempted, but he did 

bette: migh expected, and then he | the boy into 
is, di Lo baecttbeepins had saved when he broiled the others; 
for his own part he contented himself with a ig tere bread... When 
at was done, he went and caught some small birds on’ the moor, just 
above the edge of the pit, where he could see: the ‘child playing below; 
When he had thus provided their light'supper—for ' the luxury of tea was 
unknown in Ste Gimlet’s cottage, he came back and sat: down by the boy, 
and played with him fond] y for several minutes, gazing at him from time 
to time with a melancholy earnestness, which mingled. even ‘with the 
smile of joy and pride that lighted his eyes, as some; movenient. of 
childish grace called forth the beauties of his child. . Nevertheless, 
from time to time, there was a sort of absent look, and twice he went up 
to the bank above and gazed out over the moor towards Tarningham. 
At length he went away far enough to climb to the top of the neighbouring 
barrow or tumulus, after having told the boy not to venture up the path. 
From the position in which he then stood, he had a fair view of the 
scene I have already described, and caught the windings of the high 
road down the hill more distinctly than from below. 

“1 shouldn’t wonder if they had caught him,” said Wolf to himself 
with a frown, and an anxious expression of countenance, “ and then’ he 
will say it was my fault, and that I was afraid to go, and all that— 
Hang it! why should I care what he “0 or what he thinks!” And 
with this reflection he turned round and went back homeward. He 
found the boy at the top of the bank, however, and gave him a gentle 
shake, scolding him till the big drops began to gather in his large blue 
eyes. 
, Stephen Gimlet was not satisfied with himself, and scolding the child 
he found did not act as a diversion to his own self- aches. After he 
had set his son playing again, he walked about moodily for near a quar- 


ter of an hour, and then burst forth impetuously, saying, 
“T can’t stand this, I must go and see what’s become of him—they’ll 


know at the turnpike if he’s passed, and the old woman won't blab. 
Here, Charley, boy, you must go and play in the house now—it’s grow- 
ing late, and I’m going away—I shan’t be long, and you shall have the 
bird-cages to play with.” 

The boy seemed to be well accustomed to it, and trotted away to the 
house before his father, without any signs of reluctance. He was placed 
in the same room where he had been in the morning, some empty bird- 
cages and two or three other things were given him for his amusement, 
and locking the door of the chamber, the poacher walked away, saying 
with a sigh, “ There can no harm happen this time, for I am going to do 
no wrong to any one.” 

Vain, however, are all such calculations. The faults and virtues of 
others as well as our own faults and virtues, enter into the strange compo- 
sition of our fate, and affect us darkly and mysteriously in a manner 
which we can never foresee. If we reflected on the eve of action on the 
number of beings throughout all time, and throughout our’ whole race, 
who may be affected, nay, who must be affected by any deed that-we are 
about to perform, how many men would never act at all from hesitation, 
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would still act rashly and heedlessly as they do now, from, 
i spat sosing the ‘results.. ._Happy, 1s he who acts deli erately, 

and eaving the consequences with a clear conscience, t¢ 
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how 

wisely Y 
Him whoi governs all ar f, seit 
The poacher had left his own door about a quarter of an hour, wher 


two men took their way down into the sand-pit, the one on horse 
the other on foot. | Harry Wittingham fastened his horse's bridle to the 
latch of the door, and going in with’ his companion looked round foi 
_ then crossing over to the other chamber, and finding it locked, he 


| Stephen isn’t here; there, take that up, and. be off with it,” and he 
pointed to his portmanteau in the corner where it lay. ? 
~The other man, who seemed a common farm-servant, or one of the 
inferior stable-men of an inn, got the portmanteau on his shoulder, and 
walked away with it, and Harry Wittingham remained for a minute or 
two with his hands behind his back looking out of the window. At the 
end of that time he said aloud: “ Well, it’s no use waiting for him, we 
should only have arow, I dare say, so I'll be off too.” - 

Before he went, however, he looked round the place for a moment, 
with an expression of mockery and contempt. What was in his bosom, 
it would be difficult to say, for the heart of man is full of strange things. 
Perhaps he felt it unpleasant to be under an obligation to the owner of 
that poor tenement, even for a night’s shelter, and strove to salve the 
wound of pride by reducing the obligation to the lowest point in his own 
estimation. He might think that the misery he saw around did not 
make it a very desirable resting-place, and that he had little to be thank- 
ful for in having been permitted to share a beggar’s hut. His eyes, as he 
looked around, fell upon some embers of smouldering wood on the hearth, 
and that called to mind one of the many bad habits which he had lately 
acquired, and in which he had not yet indulged through the whole of 
that day. He accordingly put his aid in his pocket, and pulled out 
some cigars, then not very common in England. Next taking up with 
the tongs, a piece of the x fee and still burning wood, he lighted one 
of the rolls of weed, cast down the ember, and threw the tongs back 
upon the hearth; after which, mounting his horse, he cantered away as 
blithely as if his heart had been innocent as a child’s. 

The embers fell upon the earthern floor, where, under ordinary circum- 
stances they could do no harm ; but it so happened that Stephen Gimlet, 
when he had done mending the net, had cast down the hank of twine 
close by the table. A long end of the string had fallen toward the fire- 
place, and a moment or two after Henry Wittingham had quitted the 
cottage, the piece of charred wood itself became black, but a small spot 
of fire was seen close to it, and a thin filing curl of smoke arose. It 
went on smouldering for about five minutes, creeping forwards inch by 
inch, and then a gust of wind through the door, which he had left open, 
fanned it, and a flame broke out. Then it ran rapidly along, caught 
the hank of twine, which was in a blaze in a moment. It spared the 
netting-needle, which was of hard box-wood, and for an instant seemed 
topromise to go out of itself; but then the flame leaped up, and the 
meshes: of the net which had been left partly on the table, partly ona 
chair, showed a spark here and there, flashed with the flame, and then, 
oh, how eagerly the greedy element commenced devouring all that it 
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joyed to the full all that the wide expanse had of gran 
freer in the high air, and let the spirit of solitary 
heart. He had none of the affected love of the picturesque 
lime, which make the folks who ee adi 
was rather inclined to check what people call fine feeli ; 
was inclined to himself, and to make other people him a very 
commonplace sort of person, and he would not have gone into an 
for the world, even at the very finest thing that the world ever produced; 
but he could not help, for the life of him, feeling every thing that was 
beautiful and great, more than he altogether liked, so when in $0- 
iety, he passed it off with a touch of persiflage, putting that sort of 
shield over what he felt to be a vulnerable point. Now, however, when 
he happened to be alone, he let Nature have her way, and holding his 
riding-whip by both ends, walked here and walked there, gazing at 
the prospect where he could get a sight of it, and looking to the right 
and the left as if not to let any point of loveliness escape him. His 
eyes soon fell upon the little tumulus already mentioned, with the senti- 
nel fir-trees keeping guard upon the top, and thinking that there must 
be a good look-out from that high position, he walked slowly up and 
gazed over the park towards Thislaglans: Suddenly, however, his eyes 
ee smoke came rolling up out of the 
-pit. 
“Ha, ha 2 he said, “my friend Master Wolf lighting his fire I sup- 


But the smoke increased. Ned Hayward thought he saw some- sparks 
‘ rising over the bushes. A sudden sensation of apprehension crossed his 
mind, and he walked rapidly down the side of the hillock, and crossed the 
rb with a step quick in reality, though intended. to appear 
leisurely ; but in a moment a cloud of deeper-coloured smoke, tinged 
with flame, burst up into the evening air, and he s forward at full 
speed. A tow bounds beoaght him to the side ‘of: the pi, and as he 
reached it a scream met his ear. It was the easily recognised voice of 
childhood, in terror or in pain, and Ned Hayward hesitated not an in- 
stant. There was a own a couple of hundred yards away to the 
left, but the scene re his eyes counselled no delay. There was the 
cottage, with the farther part of the thatch all in a b the window of 
the ‘room beneath it fallen in, and the flame rushing forth, a cloud of 








bent, gave way, and came down over him with a sik of tea teak: so 
that he and his frail support rolled together to the bottom of the pit. He 
was up in an instant, he might be hart or he might not, he 
Sper Peeing shout it, but the shrill cry of the child rang in hi 
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bitterly, but answered not. he 
ward ran back to the cottage and tried to go in again, but it was now 
impossible ; the whole way was blocked up with burning rafters, and 
large detached masses of the thatch, which had fallen in, and were now 
sending up vast showers of sparks, as the wind stirred them. He hurried 
to the window and looked in, and though the small panes were cracking 
with the heat, he forced it open, and shouted at the extreme pitch of his 
aes drown the rushing sound of the fire, “Is there any one 
within ?” 

There was no answer, and the moment after, the dry beams bei 
burnt away, and the support at the other end gone, the whole 
above gave way, and fell into the room, the flame above carried up into a 
spire as it descended. 

The heat was now intolerable, and forced a retreat to a distance. 
— Hayward took the boy up in his arms and strove to soothe him, 

gain some information from him. It was all in vain, however, and 

after a moment’s thought, the gentleman said to himself, “1 will carry 
him away to Tarningham House. Jack Slingsby will never refuse him 
food and shelter, I am sure, and in case there should be any one else in 
the place it is vain to hope that one could save them now. We can send 
up people to look for the bodies. But let us see what’s at the back of the 
house.” He accordingly walked round, still carrying the boy in his arms, 
but found nothing there, except a low detached which seemed in 
security, as the wind blew the other way. A long trough and spout, in- 
deed, between the shed and the cottage, seemed in a somewhat peri 
position, and as it was likely that they might lead the fire to the building 
yet uninjured, Ned Hayward-thought fit to remove them before he left the 
ground. . This cost him some trouble, as they were rooted in the sand ; 
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but when it was once accomplished he took up the boy agam, sought 

is hat, and crossing the moor, entered the western gates,of Sir John 
i ’s, park without meeting any one from whom he could obtain 
information, or to whom he could communicate the event whieh had just 


occurred. 


Cuap. XI. 


A CHAPTER ON GHOSTS, AND A GHOST STORY. 


Tue events detailed in the last chapter, or at least that portion of them 
in which he himself had borne a share, were related by Ned Hayward to 
the party at Sir John Slingsby's after he had rejoined them at the dinner 
table, having done his best to remove the traces of his adventure from 
his personal appearance. The smoke and sand were washed away, the 
burnt and singed garments had been changed for others, and Ned Hay- 
ward still appeared a very good-looking fellow, not the less interesting 
perhaps in the eyes of the ladies there present for all that he had done 
and suffered. Nevertheless, the fine. wavy curls of his brown hair, which 
had been burnt off, were not to be recovered in so short a time, and 
both his hands showed evident signs of having been injured by the fire. 
He was in high spirits, however, for the assurance that there could be 
nobody else in the cottage but the boy, unless it were Gimlet the poacher 
himself, of which there was no probability, had relieved the young gen- 
tleman’s mind of a heavy weight, and he jested gaily with Sir John 
Slingsby, who vowed that with those hands of his he would not be able 
to throw a line for a fortnight, replied that he would undertake to catch 
the finest trout in the whole water before noon the next ph 

** And now, my dear sir,” he continued, turning to the clergyman, “as 
you seem to know something of this good geallianads Gimlet, and his 
affairs, I wish you'd give me a little insight into his history.” 

“It is a sad and not uncommon one,” answered Dr. Miles, gravely, 
“and I will tell it you some other time. My poor parishioners have a 
superstitious feeling about that pit, and that cottage, for @ man was mur- 
dered there some years ago. You will find multitudes of people who 
will vouch for his ghost having been seen sitting on the bank above, and 
under a solitary birch tree.” 

“It won't sit there any more,” answered Ned Hayward, laughing, 
“for the birch tree and I rolled down into the pit together, as,I tried to 
drop down by its help, thinking it was quite strong enough to support 
me.” 

“Then I am afraid the ghost is gone altogether for the future,’ 
Dr. Miles, in a tone of some regret. 

“ Afraid ! my dear doctor,” exclaimed Miss Slingsby, “surely you do 
not want ghosts among your parishioners ?” 

* Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Sir John Slingsby, with a merry, fat, overflow- 
ing chuckle, “Isabella means, my dear doctor, that you may make 
your flock as spiritual as you please, but not reduce them, quite to 
8 ” 


said 


“No, papa, you are a wrong interpreter,” rejoined his daughter, “ I 
meant to say that of all men on earth, I should have thought Dr. 
Miles was the last to patronise a ghost.” 
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T don’t know, my dear,” replied the worthy cl an, “a ghostis 
sometimes very serviceable in a parish. We are but children of a bigger 
growth, and a bugbear is as necessary sometimes for great babies as small 
ones, not that’ I ever used it or should use it; but the people’s own 
imagination did that for me. I have heard, Sir John, that some’ men 
when they were lying out to shoot your deer, were scared away by one of 


them fancying he saw the ghost, and you saved two good haunches of. 


venison, to say nothing of the pasty.” 

“ By Jove, that was a jolly ghost indeed,” answered Sir John Slingsby, 
“ and ‘ll give him a crown the first time I meet him.. Doctor, a glass of 
wine. 

_ “Tf ghosts have such effects upon poachers,” said Beauchamp, who had 
been speaking in a low tone to Miss Slingsby, “how happens it that 
this man, the father of the boy whom Captain Hayward brought hither, 
fixed his abode in the spirit’s immediate neighbourhood ?” 

“Oh he is a sad unbelieving dog,” said Dr. Miles ; but then suddenly 
checking himself he added, “ bad yet I believe in that I do him in- 
justice ; there is some good in the man, and a great deal of imagination. 
Half his faults proceed from an ill-disciplined fancy ; but the truth is, 
being a very fearless fellow, and of this imaginative disposition, I believe 
he would just as soon have a ghost for a next door neighbour as not. 
Therefore, I do not suppose that it was from any doubt of the reality of 
the apparition, but rather in defiance of it, that he set up his abode 
there ; and perhaps he thought, too, that it might serve as a sort of safe- 

to him, a protection against the intrusion of persons less bold than 

imself, at those Nui when ghosts and he himself are wont to wander. 

He knew well that none of the country people would come near him 
then, for all the ignorant believe in apparitions more or less.” 

‘‘ Now, dear Dr. Miles, do tell me,” cried Isabella Slingsby with a By 
laugh, “ whether some of the learned do not believe in them too. It 
were put as a serious question to the Rev. Dr. Miles himself, whether he 
had not a little quiet belief at the bottom of his heart in the appearance 
of ghosts, what would he answer ?” 

“That he had never seen one, my dear,” replied the clergyman, with 
a good-humoured smile, “but at the same time I must say that a belief 
in the occasional appearance of the spirits of the dead for particular pur- 
poses, is a part of our religion. I have no idea of a man calling himself 
a Christian and taking what parts of the Bible he likes, and rejecting. or. 
explaining away the rest. The fact of the re-appearance of dead people 
on this earth is more than once mentioned in Scripture, and therefore I 
believe that it has taken place. The purposes for which it was permitted 
in all the instances there noticed, were great and momentous, and it may 
very possibly be that since the Advent of Our Saviour, no such devia- 
tions from usual laws have been requisite. Of that, however, I can be 
no judge ; but at all events my own reason tells me, that it is not, pro- 
bable a spirit should be allowed to revisit the glimpses of the moon for 
the purpose of making an old woman say her prayers, or frightening @ 
village girl into fits.” 

“You are speaking alone of the Lar of the spirits of the dead,” 
said Mr. Beauchamp, “ did you ever hear of the appearance of the spirits 
of the living ?” 

“ Not without their bodies, surely!” said Miss Clifford. 
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Cty aot ary answered Dr. Miles, “such things are re- 

corded, | ean a7; und eeem-etienenaan inane deinen 

sible to doubt that the witnesses beli what they related, whether the 

apparition was a delusion of their own fancy or not—indeed it is scarcely 
to suppose that it was a delusion, for in several instances the 

tisikustemaitionink. 
precisely agreed in the description of it.” , 

“One of the most curious occurrences of the kind that ever I heard 
of,” said Beauchamp, “was told me by a German man to whom 
it It was the case of a man seeing his own spirit, and 
although we are continually told we ought to know ourselves, few men 
have ever had such an opportunity of doing so as this 7 

“Qh do tell us the whole a Beauchamp,” cried Isabella, 
eagerly, “I must beg and entrea you would not tantalise us with a 
mere = gard such a delightful vision, and then let fal the eurtain again.” 

“My Bella, you are tantalising him,” exclaimed her father. 
‘¢ Don’t you see that you are preventing him from eating his dinner ; at 
all events, we will have a glass of wine first; shall it be Hermitage, Mr. 

? I have some of 1808, the year before that rascal, Napo- 


Isabella 


lied, in his usual quiet tone, “ but first of all, I 
must premise one or two things, that you may give it all the weight it de- 
serves. The gentleman who told it to me was, at the time of my ac- 
quaintance with him, aman of about seventy years of age, very simple 
in his manners, and, however excitable his fancy might have been in 
youth, he was at the time I speak of, as unimaginative a person as it is 
possible to conceive. He assured me most solemnly, as an old man upon 
the verge of eternity, that every word he spoke was truth, and now I will 
tell it as nearly in his own language as I can, and my memory is a very 
retentive one. You must remember; however, that it is he who is speak- 
ing, and not I ; and fancy ussitting together, the old man and the young 
one, warming ourselves by a stove on. a winter’s night, in the fine old 


town of Nuremberg.” 
Beauchamp’s Storp. 


“Tam of an Italian family,” said my friend, “but my father and my 
were both born in Germany; exceedingly good people in 

ir way, but of. no means very wealthy. My elder brother was being 
educated for a physician, and had just finished his course of study, when 
my father, having given me as good an education as he could in Nurem- 
berg, thought fit to send me to Hamburg, that I might pursue my studies 
there, and take advantage of any opportunity that might occur for ad- 
ey 4 myself in life. My stock of all kinds was exceedingly small 
when I set out; my purse contained the closely-estimated expenses of 


my journey, and the allowance made for my maintenance during six 
months, which did not admit the slightest. idea of luxury of any kind. 
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obtained the m of making me a sumptuous present for 
j which consisted of a straight-cut blue mantle, with a =i 
me dwell upon the mantle, for it is important. It was im 
uremberg fashion, which had out of vogue over all Germany 
last thi and when I put it on, I felt very proud of it, 
inking that I looked like one of the cavaliers in the picture in 
town-hall. However, there was not another mantle like it in all 
Germany, except in Nuremberg—sky-blue, falling three inches below 
the knee, with a square-cut collar. I will pass over my journey to Ham- 
burg, till my arrival in a little common inn, in the old part of the town. 
Not having a pfennig to spare, j set out early the next morning to look 
out for a lodging, and saw several that would have suited myself very well, 
but which did not suit my finances. At length, seeing the wile of 


narrow and dark street, containing some large, fine houses, which had 
seen the splendours of former times, I walked up to her and asked if she 
could recommend a lodging to a young man who was not over rich. After 
thinking for a moment, she pointed over the way, to a house with a de- 
corated front, which had become as black as ink with age. The lower 
was entirely occupied by an iron-warehouse; but she said that up 
above on the first floor I should find Widow Gentner, who let one room, 
and who had, she believed, no lodger at the time. I thanked her many 
times for her civility, and walking across the street to the point she im- 
dicated, I looked up at the cornices and other ornaments which were dis- 
played upon the facade. Dirty they were beyond all doubt. A pair of 
stone ladies with baskets in their hands, which had probably been once 
as white as snow, now displayed long dripping lines of upon their 
garments; their noses had disappeared, but the balls of the eyes were of 
the deepest brown, though above the centre appeared a white which 
seemed to show the presence of cataract. The fruit in the baskets, how- 
ever, consisted apparently of black cherries, and a dingy cornucopia, 
which stood by the side of each, vomited forth swarthy fruit and flowers 
of avery uninviting quality. { gazed in surprise and admiration, and 
asked myself if it ever would be my fate to live in so fine a mansion. 
Taking courage, however, I ar | at the ironmonger’s which was the 
door of Widow Gentner, and of the three which opened into the lower 
part of the house, I was directed to the second. On the first floor I found 
a tidy little maid, who introduced me to the presence of her mistress, a 
pots ay old lady, who was seated in a room which had apparen 
part of a magnificent saloon—I say formed part, for it was evi- 
dent‘that the size of the chamber had been much curtailed. On the 
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which, was,of the most magnificent stucco work I ever saw, ap- 
eare BHR SONS angi and cherubs i high whet af serge ft life, 
age uds,and bunches of flowers as, big as fi «beds. 
i that ceiling betrayed the dismemberment of the room; for all along 
e side where ran the wall behind the good lady were seen angels le 
without the heads and bodies, baskets of flowers cut in two, an ath 
with not above one-half of the members even, which sculptors have left 
them. This was soon explained: the widow informed me that. she had 
divided her chamber into three, of which she, reserved one for herself, 
another for her little maid, and let the third, which had a staircase to 
itself opening from the street. She had done so with a good wall, she 
said, to support the plafond, so that if I wanted to see the room she had 
to let, I must go down again with her and mount the other stairs, as 
there was no door of communication. I admired her prudence, and ac- 
companied her at once toa small room, arrived at by a small staircase 
with its own street-door; and there I found on the eéiling above my head 
the lost legs and wings of the angels on the other side, besides a very 
solid pair of cherubims of my own. It contained a little narrow bed, a 
table, a scanty proportion of chairs and other things n for the 
existence of a student; and though an unpleasant feeling of solitude 
t over me as I thought of inhabiting an apartment so entirely cut off 
from all human proximity, yet as the widow’s rent was small, I closed the 
in at once, and soon was installed in my new abode. The good 
lady was very kind and attentive, and did all she could to make me com- 
fortable, inquiring, amongst other things, what letters of introduction I 
had in Hamburg. I had but one which I considered of any value, which 
was addressed, with many of those flourishes which you know are com- 
mon amongst us, to Mr. S., a famous man in his day, both as a philo- 
sopher and literary man, and who was also a man of sense of the world, 
and what is more than all, of a kind and benevolent heart. I went to 
deliver it that very day, and met with a most kind and friendly reception 
from a good-looking old gentleman, of perhaps sixty-three or four, who 
at once made me feel myself at home with him, treating me with that 
parental air which inspired both respect and confidence. He asked se- 
veral questions about my journey, where I lodged, how I intended to 
employ my time, and last, what was the state of my finances. I told 
him all exactly as it was, and when I rose to depart, he laid his hand on 
my arm with the most benevolent air in the world, saying, ‘ You will 
dine with me to-morrow at twelve o’clock, and I shall expect to see you 
at dinner three days in the week as long as youstay. From eight to ten 
at night I am always at home, and whenever you have nothing else to 
do, come in and spend those hours with us. I will not pretend to say I 
was not quite = pot that the place thus granted me at his dinner- 
table was offered from a knowledge of the limited state of my. finances; 
but pride in my case was out of the question, and I was exceedingly 
grateful for the act of kindness, which saved me a considerable sum in 
my housekeeping, and enabled me to indulge in a few little Juxuries 
which I could not otherwise have commanded. 3 
Pe It was the autumn of the year when I erred at Bomba: but 
time passed very pleasantly. All the da was engaged in my 
studies; at twelve o’dork I dined, either at my is. reel ig at. worthy 
Mr, 8.’s, and almost every evening was spent at his house, where he 
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apparent effort, kept always at the same distance, and every moment J 





failed not to regale me, either with a cup of fine coffee, or sometimes 
as\a great treat, with a sr of tea, according to your English mode. ' In’ 
short, 1 became his nightly guest, and’ as the evenings grew dark and 
sometimes foggy, I bought a little lantern to light myself through the 
long and lonely streets which I had to pass from his house to my own. 
On these occasions, too, as the weather grew intensely cold, my blue cl 
with the square collar proved a most serviceable friend, and every night 
at ten o'clock I might be seen in precisely the same attire, with my black 
suit, in great part covered by the azure mantle, and the small lantern in 
my hand, finding my way homeward to my solitary abode. Mr. 8. lived 
in’ the fine new part of the town, where he had a handsome house, with 
two maid-servants and his coachman, but the latter slept at the stables. 
T'lived, as I have before said, in the old part of the town, wellnigh a 
mile distant; thus, in coming and going, I got exercise at night, if I did 
not in the day, and I mark it particularly, that I used to enjoy my walk 
to his house and back, and ibd to look forward to it with pleasure durin 
my hours of study, in order that you may see, that on the occasion 0 
- ay I am about to speak, I was affected by no fantastical melan- 
“ At length, one night in the winter of 17—, after passing the evening if 
at the house of Mr. S., where I had taken nothing but a cup of coffee i | 
and a slice of brown bread-and-butter, I took leave of my friend, put on | 
my blue mantle with a square collar, lighted my lantern at the house- Ah 
miaid’s candle, and having safely shut the glass, set out on my walk home. | 
It was about a quarter-past ten, and the night was clear and very dark; 
the'sky, indeed, was full of stars, which Jooked peculiarly bright as I 
gazed up at them, between the tall houses, as if from the bottom of a 
well, and I felt a sort of exhilarating freshness in the air that raised my | 
spirits rather than otherwise. I walked along to the end of the first : 
street with a light step, turned into the second, and was just entering the 
third, when I saw a figure some thirty or forty paces before me, standing | 
in a corner as if waiting for some one. Although the streets, in the 
good old days of Hamburg, were generally by that time of night quite ] | 
eserted, yet there was nothing extraordinary in my meeting one or two i 






































persons as I went home, so that I took little or no notice of this fi ; 
till I had advanced to within about twenty paces, when it turned itself 
full towards me, and at the same time the fight of my lantern fell direct 
upon it. Guess my surprise when I saw a being, so exactly like myself, 
that I could have imagined I was looking in a glass. There were the 
black legs, the shoes and silver buckles, the blue mantle with the square- 
cut collar, and the little lantern with the handle at the back, held just as 
Theld mine. I stopped suddenly, and rubbed my eyes with my left 
hand ; but the figure immediately turned round and walked away before 
tie. At the same time my heart beat violently, and a sort of strange 
dreamy sensation of horror came over me, like that which takes posses- 
sion of one sometimes when labouring under the nightmare. An in- 
stant’s reflection made me ashamed of what I felt, and saying to myself, et 
‘Tl look a little closer at this gentleman,’ I walked on, hurrying my Vala 

ace. The figure, however, quickened its steps in the same proportion. ite 

did not like to run, but I was always a quick walker, and I hastened as 
fist’ as ever I could; but it had no effect; the figure, without the least 
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felt the sort. of superstitious dread which had taken possession of me in- 
cond, bower and against the efforts of resolution. Resolution 
rma RR ge Be ee 
pm a rere ata 
p> rem Ape the one that I was 
== I ran as hard as 
So Sm SE ROP am When I entered the 
sacbiedeh entuatin ane suatet nen eed hbodhvanora mat ton 
Scutvanmoel ot cakes from the side where I had left 
rt ee ogg ately in the direction I utuslly followed 
towards ead Geaddiey = e were now within three streets of Widow 
Gentner's, were all of them narrow enough, I generall 
took those which were most open. There was a lane, however, to the 
left, which, passing by the er’s I have mentioned, eut off at least a 
“Sm. and as 1 was now ove ered by feelings I cannot 
be, I resolved to take the shortest. pa and run as hard as I could, 
im order to get home, and shut myself in before the-figure in the blue 
mantle the spot. Off I set then down the narrow lane like 
lightning, but when I came to the grocer’s corner, my horror was com- 
ong ae the same ae ast the closed win- 
of doltnageahl my heart beating aa if it woald 
have burst through my ribs. With ome ost starting from my head, 
and the light of the lantern turned full rien: 0h; gubbidadare roceed- 
ings, when behold, it walked quietly up ee my door, hinaed, turned 
round towards the house, put the right-hand in its poeket, and seemed 
feeling for my key. The key was produced, and stooping down, just as 
I dol have done, after a little searching for the keyhole, the door was 
opened, the figure went in, and instan shb-shice-cheask agela. 
“If you had given me the em a world, I could not have made 
up my mind to go as adr toselameas off more like a madman than 
thing else, I i onesiat to the house of Mr. S., with the intention of 
telling him what had a. The bell was answered quickly enough 


by the housemaid, who wild and seared appearance with some 
owever, mts 


rise. She told me, the old gentlemen had gone to bed, 
| that she could not think of waking him on any account ; and resolved 
t not liking to walk the streets of Hamburg all night, 
some difficulty to let me sit in the saloon till I could 
. Twill not detain you by describing 
but when my friend came down the next day, 
him te ng: oecurred, wih many excuses for the libert I had 
e listened gravely, and his first question naturally was, if I were 
I had gone straight hemes without entering any of those 
strong drinks were sold. I assured him most solemnly 
thing that had entered my lips that night was the cup of 
laid had Aiden ot bie hours: 
‘The maid can tell you,’ I said, ‘that I had not been absent more 
three quarters of an hour when I returned.’ 
‘Well, my young friend,’ he replied, ‘1 believe you fully; very 
oceasionally happen to us in life, and this seems one. 
we will have some breakfast, and then go and inquire into it.’ 
d« After breakfast we sot out and walked to my house, I pointing out 
by the way, all the different spots connected with my tale. When we 
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seinaletinngioney oll. teechiees ‘alten 
direct to my own door, but Mr. S. said, rage 7 


He 
ii ¢ 


landlady for a minute.’ tla: bejeaetctencoties 2 apts Barer 
of Widow Gentner by the other the other staircase. The 
widow was very proud of the visit of so di ious kann 
town as Mr. 8., Se The first 
was @ very common one in that part , whether she 
had slept well that night. ioe, comb. en ia fod etly well; and 


he then proceeded with a somewhat impressive air, to in 

had occurred to disturbher. She then suddenly pa Boey a0h 

self, and answered, ‘ Now you mention it, I recollect I was awoke about 

crab greg _— @ noise on Sune the wall; 
ing that Mr. over his ta or something of that ki 

Steed scithe other side, and went to sleep again.’ 

“ No further information being to be obtained, we descended to the 
street, and taking out my keys, | opened the door, and we went in. My 
heart beat a little as we mounted the stairs, but resolving not to show 
any want of courage, I boldly unlocked the room-door and threw it 
The sight that presented itself made me pause on the threshold, for there 
on my bed, where I should have been lying at the very moment of its 
fall, was the whole ceiling of that part of the room, angels’ legs, and 
cherubims’ wings, flower-baskets, and every thing, and so great was the 
weight and the force with which it had come down, that it. had broken 
the solid bedstead underneath it. As I do not my head is 
formed of much more strong materials, it is pahahba dink would have 
been cracked as well as the bed, and I heartily thank God for my preser- 
vation. All my = = a a ventured to say, however, was, ‘A 
most fortunate escape ou slept here last might, you an have 
been killed to a ea! 6 career of philosophy, he did not 
risk any speculations upon the strange apparition which I had beheld 
the night “before ; but invited me to take up my abode in his house till 
my room could be put in order, never mentioning the ap 
ance of my double; and I have only to add that from that time to this, 
now between fifty and sixty years, | have never seen myself again except 
in a looking-glass.” 


| “Such,” continued Beauchamp, “is the story of my German friend, 
ex as he told it to me. I must leave you to ju enna 
for u you could see the old man, and know his perfect simplicity of 
character, and quiet matter-of-fact temper of mind, you could not take 
the same view of his history that I do.” 

“In short, Mr. Beauchamp, you are a believer in ghosts,” said Sir 
John Slingsby, laughing; “well, for my part, I never saw any better 
spirit than a bottle of , and hope never to see a worse.” 

“Take care you don’t ourself mistaken, Sir John,” answered Dr. 
Miles, « for although i ripe dificult to meet with good spirits, the 
bad ones are much more easily conjured up.” 
 T am _ not afraid, doctor,” answered Sir John, “and mind, I’ve only 
had three or four glasses of wine, so mine is not Dutch courage now; 
butlet us talk of something else than ghosts and such things, or we 
wall, all have the blue devils before we’ve done—a capital story, never- 
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but this too, ‘og 
bang nope one 0 nig Te thenihooeeken ts “3 


-; I can't make out the game of that old rascal Wittingham, who seems 
devilish unwilling to catch the thieves, and had taken if out of the 
way when Ned Ha and I called.this morning. . The. old linen- 

ing scamp find that he can’t treat. Jack. Slingsby in. this 
way.” 


“ Indeed, my dear brother, I wish you would let the matter rest,” said 
Mrs. Clifford; “no harm was done, except frightening me very foolishly, 

_ and to pursue it further may, perhaps, lead to disagreeable. consequences. 
The letter written beforehand, to bring me over by a.report of your 
illness, shows that this was no ordinary affair.” 

“‘ A fig for the consequences,” cried Sir John Slingsby, “if it were to 
set half the town on fire, I would go on with it. Why, my dear Harriet, 
am not I a magistrate, one of his majesty’s justices of the peace for the 
county of Such a conscientious woman as you are, would never 
have me neglect my solemn duties.” And Sir John chuckled with a 
low merry laugh, at the new view he chose to take of his responsibi- 
lities. 

In such conversation the evening went on to its close, the subjects 
changing rapidly, for the ae baronet was not one to adhere tena- 
ciously to any icular line of thought, and Mrs. Clifford, but more 
particularly still her daughter, being anxious to quit the topic just 
started as soon as possible. Miss Clifford, indeed, seemed so much 
agitated and embarrassed, whilst the adventures of the preceding night 
were under discussion, that Ned Hayward, who was the kindest-hearted 
man alive, and not without tact, especially where women were concerned, 
came zealously to her relief, and engaged her in low and earnest conver- 
sation. 

It was one of those cases in which two people without well knowing 
what they are about, go on puzzling each other, though both may be as 
frank as day. They talked of every simple subject which all the world 
might have heard discussed—music, painting, poetry; but yet the whole 
was carried on in so low a tone that to any one who did not know them 
it would have appeared that they were making love. Miss Clifford was 
puzzled, perplexed, to make out her companion’s character, for she cer- 
trinly expected nothing from a man familiarly called Ned Hayward, and 
more especially from a particular friend of her uncle’s, but a gay, rattling, 
good-humoured scapegrace at the best; yet in order to gain her full 
attention, and withdraw her thoughts from a subject which he saw an- 
noyed her, Captain Hayward put off for the time his usual careless, 
rapid manner, and spoke with so much feeling and good taste, and what 
is more, good sense also, upon all the many topics upon which their con- 
versation ran—he showed her that he had tal so much, and thought so 
much, and felt so much, that she became convinced before~he had done, 
of the complete fallacy of all her preconceived notions of his disposition. 
Such a change of opinion is always very favourable to a man with wo- 
man; for they are such generous creatures, those women, that.if they 
find they have done one injustice, they are sure:to go-to. the opposite 

extreme, and give us credit for more than is our due. 
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”-» Ned'Hayward’s puzzle was of s different’ kind, but it procedded 
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ed, which is generally a change uced by em 
He therefore set it Noite be w Gectale Re, Ghat dhe fa lohytchensn 
a little engaged in the transaction; and yet, as they went on talking‘in 
that same low voice, she twice returned to the subject herself, not - 


- ‘out some degree of embarrassment it is true, but still as if she wished to 


say more, and Ned Hayward thought with some degree of pique, 

“ Well, my pretty friend, I am not quite old enough to be made a con- 

fidant of yet.” 
At length, just as the dessert was being put upon the table, tiresome 


Sir John Slingsby harked back upon the subject, asking Mr. Beaucham 


if he thought he could swear’to any of the persons concerned; an 
taking advantage of a quick aud somewhat loud conversation which 


* went on between those two gentlemen and Dr. Miles, Miss Clifford sud- 


detily broke through what she was talking of with her companion on the 
right, and said earnestly, but still almost in a whisper, ‘Captain Hay- 
ward, you rendered me a very great service last night, for which I shall 
ever feel grateful, and it will add immensely to the fayour, if you can 
prevent my uncle from pursuing the matter in the manner he seems 
inclined to do. Particular circumstances, which I may some time have 
an opportunity of explaining, would render it most painful to me to have 
the scandalous outrage which was committed upon ts last night 

into a court of justice; indeed, I think it would half kill me, ially if 
I had to give evidence, as 1 suppose would be the case.” 

“ T will do my best,” answered Ned Hayward, “but you must not be 
‘angry or surprised, at any means I may take for that purpose. I could 
act better, indeed, if I knew the circumstances.” 

** All I can say at present,” answered the young lady, in a low tone, 
“is, that this was not a case of robbery, as you all seem to suppose.” 

The colour mounted into her cheek as she spoke, and she added 

uickly, “I cannot reproach myself with any thing in the affair, Captain 
Corded although | have scrutinised my own conscience severely ; 
but yet at the same time, even to have my name talked of in connexion 
with such a proceeding, and with such—such a person, would distress 
me more than I can describe. I will say more another time.” 

“In the meanwhile, I will do my best,” replied the other, and even 
while he was speaking, the roll of wheels was heard driving up to the 
door, and a minute or two after, one of the servants entered, announcing 
that Mr. Wittingham was in the library. 

“Let him stay, let him stay,” said Sir John Slingsby, “he'll have an 
opportunity there of improving his mind. What, what do.you say?” he 
continued, as the man whispered something over his shoulder, ‘‘ we've 
neither secrets of state nor high treason here,—speak out.” 

« Please you, Sir John, two of Mr. Wittingham’s men have brought 
up Stephen Gimlet, whom they call Wolf, with irons upon him. I have 
kept him in the hall.” 

“ Hang it!’’ cried Ned Hayward, “ my little boy's father. 1 hope he 
has not been doing any serious mischief !”” 

Dec.—vVOL. LXXV. NO. CCC. 21 
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{\ I don'é think it; E-don't think it,” said: Dr... Mies, ys “the man 
hae’a. heart and a conscience, a little ow ‘still sound 
-—-sound;.:l think—I will go and speak to him.” | 
ee oe Ener a eees, 
i Then why wees ee “ee a to keep them, colonel?” asked Ned 
Hayward.’ “He make a capital keeper, Tem: sure: Set w thief to 
catch a thief, Sir John.” 

» “Nota bad idea, Ned,” answered the baronet. “Stay, stay, doctor, 
he’s not condemned yet, and so does not: want the parson. We 
better talk to old Wittingham first. We'll have him in and faddle him. 
Give my compliments to Mr. Wittingham, Matthews, and beg: him to 
walk in. Youneed not go, Harriet. He’s quite a lady’s man.” 

But Mrs. Clifford rose, not at all anxious to witness the process of 


faddling a magistrate, and withdrew with her daughter and her niece. 
Cuar. XII. 


IN WHICH THE MAGISTRATE IS FUDDLED BY THE BARONET. 


“An! - ‘Wittingham! Wittingham!” cried the baronet, stretching forth 
his hand without rising, as the servant introduced the worthy magistrate, 
“ig that you, my old uck? If you haven’t come in paddin -time, you 
have come in wine-time, and will get what sofew men get in life,—your 
dessert. Sit down and pledge me, old fellow. What shall it be in? 
Here's port that was bottled when I came of age, so you may judge that 
it is good old stuff! Madeira that has made more voyages than Cook, 
Comet Claret of 1811, and a bottle of Burgundy that smells under my 
nose like oil of violets.” 

“Why, Sir John,” replied Mr. Wittingham, taking the seat just left 
vacant by Mrs. Clifford, and very well pleased with so familiar a recep- 
tion, when he expected quite the reverse ; for to say the truth, although 
some circumstances had ed to make him resolve upon taking the 
bull by the horns, and visiting the old lion of Tarningham Park in his 
den, it was nevertheless with great pain and difficulty that he had 
serewed his courage to the sticking-point, “why, Sir John, I come upon 
ee and it is better to transact affairs of importance with a clear 

** Pooh, nonsense!” exclaimed the baronet; “no man ever did business 
well without being half drunk. Look at my old friend Pitt, poor fellow! 
and Charley Fox, too, Sir William Scott, and Dundas, and all of them, 
not @ set of jollier topers in the world than they were, and are still— 
what are leftof them. Well, here’s health to the living and peace to the 
PE ti eh?” and he filled 2 glass for Mr. Wittingham to the 

rim 

The worthy magistrate took it, and drinking Sir John Slingsby's toast 
was about to to business, when the baronet again interrupted 
him, saying, “ Let me introduce you to my friends, Wittmgham ; there’s 
eof: in drinking with men ou ow’ ibe Dr. Miles you are ac- 
quainted, this is my friend Mr. champ, and this my friend, eins Wit 
Hayward. Gentlemen both, know, esteem, and admire It- 
tingham, Esq., one of the ornaments of the bench of the county wrt 
one of the trustees of the turnpike roads, a very active magistrate, and 3 














































my Claret. Ae WE fe Er wk _ | 
given, a very learned man an d, loves poetry and solitary walks, 
and. is somewhat. for musing choly made; but is a good hand ata 
trigger, too, I can tell you—a light finger and # steady aim; ha! Beau- 


champ,” and the baronet winked his eye and laughed. 

Beauchamp euailed: goad-humousediy, sad in order to change the 
course of the conversation, which was’ not. exactly what suited him, he 
said that he had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with Mr. Wit- 


Ned however, somewhat to Beauchamp’s surprise, seemed 
determined to encourage their host in his light and rattling talk, and taking 
the latter up where Sir Johm had: left it, he said, “Oh dear yes, I dare 
say we shalb have capital sport down here. The old work of the 51st, 
Sir John; clearing all the. I re the turnips, riding 
down the young wheat, forgetting the limits of the manor, letting the 
beasts out of the pound, making a collection of knockers and bell-pulls, 
fighting the young men, and making love to the young women—Mr. 
Wittingham, the wine stands with you.” 

Mr. Wittingham filled his glass and drank, saying with a grave and 
somewhat alarmed air, “I don’t think that: would exaetly do in this 
county, sir ; the magistrates are rather strict. here.” 

“‘ The devil they are,” said Ned Hayward, with a good deal of em- 
phasis, the meaning of whieh Mr. Wittingham could not well help m- 
derstanding ; but the next moment the young gentleman went ow: ‘+ but 
who caresa:pin for magistrates, Mr. Wittingham ? They're nothing but 
a parcel of old women.” 

“ Halo, halo, Ned,” cried Sir John, “yow forget im whose presence 

ou are speaking ; “reverence the bench, young man, reverence the 
Soi and if you can’t do that, reverence the eo 

“Oh, you're a great.exception to the general rule,” replied Captain 
Hayward, “but what L say is very true, nevertheless ; as I. hke to 
define my positions, I will give you a lexicographical description of the 
magistrates. They should be called im any dictionary, a body of men 
selected from the most ignorant of the people, for the mal-administration 
of laws.” 

- ne bravo,” shouted. Su John Slingsby, ing with leughter, 
and even Dr. Miles nodded his head with: a grave smile, saying, “/Too 
just a definition indeed.” 

. Mr. Wittingham looked confounded, but Sir John passed him the 
bottle, and: for relief he again fell to his glass and emptied it. Now te 
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Beauchamp ;..ov, the Error. 
not quite sure of their position, there is nothing so ¢  Over- 
quite pivopeany Here iepediing 7 scraaletely. rere 


vering as jest and merriment a dash of sarcasm. In grave argu- 
ee ahan fees hove tic ves vont esse BOC. ees oh On 
to meet men both of superior abilities and superior station, 
saeaeeesincen. doing thay expose themesivesior Apt 5 for in that ease their 
notions.sre, generally formed beforehand, and they are fully convinced 
those notions are just; but in a combat of the wit, it requires to be 
ready man, and also to have all those habits of society which enable 
the reply tart enough, with every semblance of courtesy. On 
andin. the justice-room Mr. Wittingham would often venture to 
spar with Sir John Slingsby, and sometimes with a good deal of success ; 
for although the baronet had much greater natural abilities and informa- 
tion, yet he had so many foibles and failings, and occasionally such a 
degree of perversity, that from time to time his adversary would get hold 
of a weak point, and drive him into a corner. It always ended, however, 
by Sir John coming off triumphant ; for when he found that argument 
failed him he had recourse to ridicule, and in two minutes would utterly 
confound his antagonist, and overwhelm him amidst peals of laughter. 

In the present instance Mr. Wittingham found that Sir John was in 
one of his jocular moods, and scarcely dared to say a word lest he should 
bring some of his hard jests upon his head, especially when he had the 
-_ support which Ned Hayward seemed capable of giving. He was 
therefore anxious to proceed to the business that brought him as speedily 
as possible; and giving up the defence of the magistracy after a momen- 

pause, he said, “ y, Sir John, as I must get home soon—” 

“ Not till you have finished your bottle, man,” cried Sir John Slingsby, 
pushing the earite’ to him; “ whoever comes to see me after dinner, 
must fight me or drink a bottle with me; so here’s to your health, Witty 
—a bumper, a bumper, and no heel-taps.” 

Now the glasses at Sir John Slingsby’s table might well be called 
wine-glasses, for they seldom had any other liquor in them; but at the 
same time, in size they were not much less than those vessels which are 
named tumblers, I suppose from their being less given to tumbling than 
any other sort of glass, Mr. Wittingham had drank three already, be- 
sides the moderate portion which he had taken at his own dinner; but in 
order to get rid of the subject, he swallowed another of strong Burgundy, 
and then commenced again, saying, “ Really, Sir John, we must go to 
business. We can sip your soot wine while we are talking the affair 
over.” 

“ Sip it!” exclaimed his host, “ whoever heard of a man sipping such 
stuff as this? Nobody ever sips his wine but some lackadaisical, love- 
lorn swain, with a piece of Cheshire cheese before him, making verses 
all the time upon pouting lips and rounded hips, and perks eyes and 
fragrant sighs, and pearly teeth and balmy breath, and slender nose and 
cheek that glows, and all the O’s! and all the I's! that ever were twisted 


into bad metre and bad sense; or else the reformed toper, who is afraid 
of exceeding the stint that his doctors have allowed him, and lingers out 
every drop with the memory of many a past carouse before his eyes. 
No, a — en ety made to be swallowed at a mouthful, wash- 
ing ips with a of enjoyment, stimulating the tongue, spreading 
a glow over the palate, and cooling the tonsils and the throat only to 








eo J 
—sip it! 


inflame them again with fresh appetite for the following ‘gl 
hy hang it /ittingham, ‘it is to insult''a good nari ‘wine, 
piace be shot dead by a Champagne cork to teach’ you better 
iovy : i eae! Betheehe hg 
__* Well, then,” cried Mr. Wittingham, ‘stimulated to répartee' by ini 
patience, “I will say, Sir John, that we sant svi pour Wash ery s 
talking of business. mond tent 
“ Ay, that’s something like,” cried Sir John Slingsby, not’ at all-dis- 
composed, “ you shall swill the wine, and I will drink it, that'll suit‘us 
both. Beauchamp we will let off, because he’s puny, and Doctor Miles 
because he’s reverend; Ned Hayward will do us justice, glass for glass, 
I'll answer for it. So another bumper, and then to business; 
we'll have lights, your worship, for it’s growing dusky,” and Sir John 
rose to ring the bell. | 
Scarcely, however, had he quitted his seat, when. there was heard a 
loud report. One of the panes of glass in the window flew in shining 
splinters into the room, and a ball whistling through, passed close to the 
head of Mr. Wittingham, knocked off his wig, and lodged in the eye of 
a Cupid who was playing with his mother in a large picture on the other 
side of the room. 








SLEEP. 
By Tuomas Roscoe. 


Sweet death of each day’s weary laden life! 
Balm of hurt minds—care’s nurse,—heart soothing sleep ! 
Soft air the mourner’s couch thy calm watch keep. 

Nosigh—no murmur wake past thoughts of strife ; 

Nor Hope’s fond dream with troubled visions rife 
Breathe o’er the folded lids thy still dews steep ; 
No memory’s scenes again to live—to weep— 

The conscious bosom bare to fate’s sharp knife. _ 

Oh, blest forgetfulness! thy votary’s prayer 
In hour of fiercest pangs to thee ascends, 

Thee the wish’d haven of his heart’s despair, 

His genius of the stormy deep that sends 
His shatter’d bark swift through life’s seas of care 
To that far shore where his strange voyage ends. 
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| THE PIMLICO AND PENTONVILLE DIRECT RAILWAY. 


oni, tre 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF A SPECULATIVE SNIP. 

_./| » JM Enrror, 
Tue shares of the Hoag adce Bs and Pentonville Direct Electro-H 
ee ye ee ferme gs “go. Tiinty thoossnd were to. be 
Applications were sent in for eleven hundred and nineteen 
Nor was this mark of confidence on the part of the public.at all sur- 
ising, the direction was so influential. The chair was filled Iby 
eg a ON hte ovale of the Windsor Looal How Israel 
, brother to the well-known Montague Tigg, o lo-Bengalee, 
Tigg, other oh The other ore of Seu Tssachar 
Crabs, Esq., late of the Berkeley Club, in Albemarle-street; the Hon. 
— Wigsby, a seniorfellow of White’s; Sir Plantagenet de Moleyns, 
; Emanuel Enamel, the mon dlending jeweller cf Piccadilly the 
Rev. the Dean of Kilcock; iscount Rosherville, and Hyacinth 
Tg Esq., M.P. for Burrishoole, with power to add to their num- 


« 


= A to the plan of the railway, as exhibited in the company’s 
office, a back-parlour in Moorgate-street, by a thick black line drawn 
smack across Mogg map of London, from Buckingham Pa- 
lace to the Peacock ~ fips ancl it was to bisect in its course the premises 
of my employers, Messrs. Galashiels and Co., the fashionable tailors of 
Old Bond-street. 

This startling fact naturally caused the merits of the line to be much 
canvassed in our workshop, and several of us applied for shares. _1 wrote 
for five hundred, and was nilotted ten, with the intimation that if I did not 
pay up the deposit of 21. 10s. per share into the bank of Messrs. Om- 
nium, Dibs, and Rhino, before the 25th of November, the:said allotment 
would be cancelled. 

The prospectus of the Royal Pimlico and Pentonville was most con- 
vineing. ‘The traffic tables, which had been very carefully prepared, far 
exceeded those of any other railway; the consulting engineer, Mr. Bru- 
nel, was affirmed to have seen no engineermg difficulties whatever; the 
parliamentary expenses were expected to be small, as there was no other 
competing line, but merely a householder’s opposition to be encountered; 
and the p Arh announced with loyal triumph that her Majesty and 
Prince Albert had signified to the board, through Mr. Anson, their 
cious intention of ew Mand of the railway whenever they webol te to 
patronise the legitimate at Sadler’s Wells. 

On the 24th of November I went into the city to see what was the 
feeling in Capel Court respecting Pims and Pens before I paid up my 
deposit. My broker informed me that little or nothing had been done in 
them, and that they were stigmatised in the market as rather an un- 
any scrip. 

Upon hearing this, sir, I philosophically lighted my cigar with my 
letter of Hwan paid aciitng at Pl into ie hands of Messrs. Om- 
nium and Co., and live in hopes of doing better with my Imperial North 
of Chinas, of which Mr. Wigsby, who is chairman of the West-End 
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Rene a greienl to get me fifty, and seventeen per cent. on the paid 
up capital of the company is guaranteed by the Tartar dynasty, I think I 
may reasonably expect'them to come out at three-fourths premium. | 
t night at the Yorkshire Stingo I chanced to sit next to Sir Plan- 
tagenet de Moleyns, Bart. He is a very affable gent, and wished our 
qevener to dress him, but Mr. Galashiels ‘being of Scotch extraction, 
eclined the honour, because he could not find his name in Burke’s Ba- 
ronetage, and Sir Plantagenet was averse to paying cash, and did not 
offer a reference. One of our customers, too, declared that Sir P.’ was 
the second son of a highly-re provision merchant of Tullamore, 
who had been known for the last fifty years to his townsmen by the name 
of im Mullins. naa ! 

e bold to ask him what he thought of the the Royal 
Pimlico and Pentonville Direct H Blectrie Railvay. OF course 1 
did not tell him how shabbily I had behaved in writing for and obtaining 
shares, and the omitting to pay up the deposit. 

Sir Pl net de Moleyns answered as frankly and kindly as could 
be: “That Pim and Pen concern is no go. The public has used us in- 
fernally ill. If it had come out at a premium, I should have netted a 
few thousands; as it is, I shall lose nothing, for I have nothing to lose, 
and mean to winter in Paris, where they want me to set the Ehrenbreit- 
stein and Brest Direct Atmospheric a going. It pains me much to think 
that poor Tom Towzle, who is a man of the highest honour, will in- 
evitably be let in for the whole of our preliminary expenses, for I fanc 
that all the direction, except Lord Tom and the Jews, are insolvent. He 
may thank me and Tigg, boworer, for saving him all engineering respon- 
sibilities, for we drew that black line across Mogg’s map of London our- 
selves one Sunday morning in Tigg’s rooms in Regent-street.. I remem- 
ber that we tossed ‘up whether we s lay our railway between Pimlico 
and Pentonville, or Brixton and Kew. I proposed the former, on account 
of the palace patronage, and won the toss. It was fair enough to say 
that Mr. Brunel had seen no engineering difficulties whatever, for he 
never saw theline, or any body connected with it. That idea was Tigg’s. 
He is a first-rate man of business.” 

I further inquired what would be done with the deposits already paid 
into Messrs. Omnium and Co.’s hands; and learnt with some ac bm i 
that the public had solved that difficulty by having all followed my 
example. 

i nies , Sir, that similar operations to those I have just described, have 
been and will be repeated very often during the last quarter of the year 
1845; and if youthink you can serve or entertain your readers by placing 
before them this simple passage in the life of a speculating tailor, you 
will add considerably to my social position at the Stingo, when it is known 
that I have the honour of bemg a contributor to the New Monthly 
Magazine. 

I am, Mr. Editor, | 
Your obedient servant, 
Simon ScRIMGEOUR, 
Second cutter to Messrs. Galashiels and Tartan, inventors of the 

Cowes Coatoon, patronised by all the corpulent members of 

the Royal Yacht Squadron. | 
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io bie ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS... 


BY MRE, TROLLOPE,. 
Cuap. LIII. 


Miss Harrincton knew very little of the environs of Rome. She - 
had on one occasion driven far enough to indulge herself:-with a ramble 
among the arches of the nificent aqueduct, but this had been her 
only istant excursion, and this she knew had not led.her in a direction 
which it was at all likely Mr. Edward Roberts would follow on the pre- 
sent occasion ; she therefore felt no particular eagerness to look out of the 
window in order to ascertain in what direction she was going, but 
listened patiently to the voice of common sense, which told her that go 
which way they would, they must seek the habitation of man, both for 
the of changing horses and obtaining food. 

ever this should happen, Bertha knew that she had one great 
advantage over her companion, namely, that she spoke Italian with 
great facility, it having been made one of her earliest studies, while she 
greatly doubted if he could make himself understood. 

Another advan of which she was likewise fully sensible, was that 
the enterprize she had before her was of much easier accomplishment 
than his, inasmuch as there was less difficulty in getting back to Rome, 
when only one stage from it, than in reaching Gretna Green from the 
same spot. 

Notwithstanding her courageous patience, however, the stage did 
appear a very long one, and at one moment the lady so nearly'raised 
herself sufficiently to look out of the window, that the gentleman made a 
corresponding movement on his side to get the cloak ready to throw over 
her if she did. 

“Time and the hour,” however, brought them to the place where 
the horses were to be changed, and Bertha very stoutly made up her 
mind that she would not go any further. When the carriage stopped 
therefore, she sat very particularly still, and once again began reading 
her letter. Edward looked at her, and at the window next her, and 

reeiving that both were just as they ought to be, set himself to per- 

rm the unavoidable business of paying the postilions. Had he been 
more in the habit of running away with ladies without consulting them 
upon the subject, he would robably have paid them before he set out, or 
it might have occurred to him that a courier would have been a very 
appendages as it was, however, he was under the painful necessity 
of paying the boys himself, and thankful was he, as he let. down the win- 
dow for the purpose, that his companion seemed so little disposed to be 
troublesome. 

Bertha was right in supposing that Mr. Edward Roberts was no great 
proficient in speaking the Italian language, but she was -wrong if she 

sdlint fos: coubl sibs do it at all, Had this been the.case:he pro- | 
bably would not have ventured upon attempting to earry through his 
enterprise without the assistance of a servant. But having only a scanty 
stock of money, and a very great opinion of his own cleverness, | he 
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learned by heart the rate of posting, the usual amount for the buono 
mano, and the value of the current coin, and thought that with the aid of 
his own peculiar sharp-wittedness, it would do very well. 

When the boys drew near the window, Edward again sent a furtive 
glance into the corner, but Bertha was sitting in the most languid and 
quiescent attitude — 

Edward then rehearsed the amount of their claim as distinctly as he 
could, a of the lads uttered a few words in reply, to which Edward 

d, ‘Von so.” 

“He is asking you for more money,” said Bertha, without moving an 
inch, and in too quiet a tone to be at all alarming. 

IT -have given them the right sum,” replied Edward, seeming to for- 
get in the anxiety concerning this ial transaction, the rather pecu- 
liar circumstances under which he was travelling. 

“Tell him that he must give you a crown more,” said Bertha, in 
Italian to the post-boy, and giving him at the same time a good hu- 
. moured little nod, ‘which, while it propitiated the boy, was still further 
— by its air of smiling indifference to lull the suspicions of 

Upon this hint the two post-boys began to be gaily clamorous, and 
wine the disconcerted sag: far attempted to aoe the glass, the 
foremost of them put his hand upon it to prevent him. 

** You must give it him,” said Bertha, in the same easy tone, and then 
without changing her voice or her attitude, she said to the boys, much 


in.the tone she might have used if remonstrating with them. ““ Ecco. 


amici ! He is a mean wretch who is running off with me ye my 
will because I am very rich. Save me from him, and you shall have 
fifty Napoleons each.” 

“How? what?” they both exclaimed in the same breath with true 
Italian vivacity. 

** They are getting into a passion,’’ said Bertha, addressing Edward 
but still keeping herself immovably still in her corner, and then added 
in Italian, “come round and open the door on my side, I will be in your 
arms in an instant, and fifty Mepdleonn shall be yours!” 

The first set of horses were taken off the carriage, and the second 
were not yet put on. The two lads passed under the pole in an instant, 
in another the door on Bertha’s side was opened, and Bertha, according 
to promise, was in the arms of her deliverers. 

Edward sprang out after her, but she clung with all her strength to 
the lad who had caught her, while his companion very manfully kept 
Edward at a distance. 

** Js there no one who speaks French here?” he exclaimed, in the lan- 
guage he named, and which he really gabbled very fluently. “Is there 
nobody can understand me while I explain to them that this unhappy 

oung lady is my sister and is insane? She has made gga 

r keepers, and Iam now conveying her back to her mo- 
ther.” ' 
“Take me‘ to the police,” cried Bertha, firmly, “ let them send for a 
physician to decide w I am mador not.” 

Jt will be barbarous if you detain her,” said Edward, in French, 
addressing’ himself to the most decent-looking person in the crowd that 
was already assembling round them, and who was the only one there who 








Peer ee prem’ “ Think..of the misery of her poor mo- 
we ” die added, m a piteous voice, and.again making an effort to seize 
| man to whom sheclung, resisted this by giving Edward a 
on ae pA liege ne pan gga $ pledking: stranger 
éred, saying in Italian fa ies on right, and which 
, it was not fitting to a strange about in that way, 
ad diett bo Seared. anischief. might carne, fits, adding that the safest 
course would be not to interfere at all, but to let the gentleman take care 
of the lady, as he was doubtless the fit todo so. : 
The frightened post-boy dinesiqages himeallé from Bertha’s arms, and 
slunk away, for the speaker was one of the greatest men in the country, 
is sete ilistat Beciiareecdd kaos Kise lasts ieligied 
n another moment : ve been in i er 
sit Alias Aiiaba alow: toad sane, hom :rall; hen ens deer 
that intervened between her being thrown off by the post-boy, and 
seized in the grasp of Edward, she espied an old man just emerging 
from a by-path into the high road, whose dress proclaimed him to be a 


est. 

P With the speed of lightning she darted towards him, and.dropping on 
her knees at his feet, she exclaimed, “‘ Save me, my father, save me from 
the villany of that young man, who is carrying me off by force, in order 
to marry me against my will, and get possession of my fortune,” 

The sitll riest extended his hand to raise her, and then looked 
round him upon the crowd, who had already followed Bertha, ‘as if for 
explanation of the words she had spoken. 

“ What does all this mean ?” said the good man. ‘‘ Where does this 
young lady comefrom?” 

“From ‘a mad-house, father,” replied the man, to whom Edward had 
again and again repeated the same story. ‘“‘ This young gentleman is 
rar forrwti ver St seen to take her back to her friends. Their mo- 
ther, he says, will be in a desperate fright till she gets her back again, 
and it is likely enough she will.” 

** Reverend father, I am ‘mot mad,” said Bertha, with the same ad- 
mirable composure and presence of mind, which she had shown from the 
very first moment that she int Yo nr mane alli yy a 

ung man’s story were true, it not me to be dragged 
thus across is haeeey without the decent ng a female attendant, 
and im the charge of a person so ignorant as not to be able to make 
himself understood by the post-boys that drive him.” 

“ There is reason in that, at any rate, Father Mark,” said one of the 
standers ‘by, “(nor does there seem to be any thing like madness in the 
manner in which the young lady says it.” 

“I do assure you | am not mad,” said Bertha, in reply, and looking at 
the person who spoken with a sort of friendly smile. ‘‘ But if that 
is not true, I can tell you what is,” she continued, in the same quiet tone, 
‘‘my father is a very rich man, and I am his only child.” | 

all this was spoken in Italian, Edward not a word of it, 
and quite at a loss to guess what was going on, he could only repeat in 


“ Don’t believe one single word of what she says; she is raving mad, 
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quite raving mad, as Iam ready to ewear ‘before » magistrate. ‘Take 
Soeeaah yectuedcediore her, for she is telling you nothing but lies.” 
Edward stared at him but did net'answer. | 
''Why'do you not answer me?” said the priest in French, and in 
tone that seemed to express displeasure at his silence. fa 
“Do not ‘be angry with me for that, good sir;” replied Edward, with 
very much humility. “did not answer, because I did not-understand 
ou.” | 
_ “You mean to’ say that you do not understand Italian?” said Father 
ee ~ sir, I do not understand « word of it,” replied the confused 
Edward. 
“Then if you do not know what this young lady says, how can 
be'sure that she is telling lies?” said the old man. a Ta 
“ Because she is the greatest liar that ever lived,” replied Edward, 
colouring. 1, 
“ Then she is asad, wicked gitl, young man,” replied the priest, ‘and i 
should ‘be both punished and admonished. But, perha psa ‘be a | 
family failing, and as you are so very nearly related to her, it aot Ol 
be quite safe to believe all you say. I am the curate of this pai 
young gentleman, and as your'sister, as‘you call her, has put lf 
under my protection, I ‘will assist you, if you please, im taking her back 
to her friends. Here, boys, bring out your horses, we will all go on to- 
gether.” 
Embarrassed greatly beyond the of even attempting to extricate 1 
himself, Edward stood as still:as if the old man’s words had been a:spell to 1h i 
fix him on the spot, and the nearest approach he made towards recovermg I if 
himself, was the putting his hand ‘to his foréhead, ‘to assist him in the WA 
act of aah what he was Sain iene | 
The idea of proceeding with his elopement, encumbered wi pre- 
sence of a woodiiiie priest, whom he was aware it would be difficult to 
rsuade that he would do well ‘to unite him in holy matrimony to the i 































y whom he had just offered to swear was his sister, was not to be 
dwelt upon for a moment. ‘No! moteven though he’were to declave that 
they were both Roman Catholics, could he see any hope of turning this 
threatened companion to profit. Besides, the unfortunate youth, all be- 
wildered as he was, felt convinced that if he isted in pomp on, 
should certainly not proceed ‘a great many miles towards: . - | 
out some very troublesome remonstrances on the part of the old gentle- Hy | 
man. Must hethen abandon his enterprize? The figure of his princely Hae 

/ 
yi 


Fi 


creditor seemed to rise before him as he stood, and his excited fancy | 
caused him to start, muchas he might have done, had the kicking the so | 
ee | anticipated, been already appli o: w 
‘The horses approached—they were to worry whem 
boys mounted—and a civil horseboy let down the steps of vebide Sex 
Bertha to mount. She immediately prepared to do so, merely saying to 
the priest as a préliminary, “‘ You have promised, holy father, to eome | 
with me.” | 
“T have, ‘my daughter, and I will keep my word,” said the good man, 





a®é to' drive, in order to seach thé 4 : 

mother, with as little delay as possible") een ss) © 

©0@ Let them <r sing il,” a heir wt ere ag in‘ very 
English, an stepping into the carriage, becatise he felt it te 

Sauer impossible at that moment to dispose of his person ‘in‘an 

pees oe: pm letting down and drawing up the wisdow with 

great violence. : 

Notwithstanding the strange, and by no means agreeable position in 
which she found herself, it was positively not without some difficulty that 
Bertha prevented herself from lesibitig and when Father Mark, turn- 
ing towards her, gravely inquired what orders the young’ gentleman had 
given, she could not resist the temptation of ting ‘his words lite- 
rally, adding, however, with becoming sedateness, that if the reverend 
father would have the kindness to take her instructions instead, she 
would recommend that they should immediately return to Rome. 

“Be it so, my daughter,” said Father Mark. ‘I believe that with all 
your madness, you will be the safer guide. To what part of Rome 
ape go, young lady? Is it true that you have a mother in 

is question effectually restored the gravity of tig? Bertha, and for 
a moment, she too was at a loss as to what orders she should give. ' At 
length, however, she remembered, like a rational little creature as she 
was, that she had nothing to trust to, that could enable her to escape 
from what was still a very embarrassing situation, but her own common 
sense and prompt decision, and she therefore turned to the good father, 
with nuded in her look and voice, that spoke more plainly of her 
bereavement, than she had then leisure to do in words, and said, 

‘*No, father, no; but I am not friendless. Here is the address of a 
relation, into whose hands I beg you will consign me,” and as she spoke, 
she drew from her pocket the letter of Vincent, which contained the 
name of the hotel at which he was lodged. 

“That is a much frequented hotel, young lady,” said the priest, on 
hearing this address. ‘Have you been living there?” 

“No,” replied Bertha, colouring deeply as she remembered that all she 
knew of the place whither she desired to be taken, was that three young 
men of her acquaintance were lodging there. a 

“Then, wherefore, my child, should you wish to go to so very public 
a house’ of reception ?” inquired Father Mark. “ Why not return to the 
friends from whom you say this young man has violently withdrawn you?” 

‘Because they are fis friends, and not mine,” returned Bertha 
eagerly; ‘because his mother assisted in this wicked act, and that I 
know I should not be safe in her hands.” 
man a to feel the weight of the responsibili 


The good 
erm. The story seemed alarmingly improbab 


Bertha saw it, and would have trembled, like all previous heroities 
under similar circumstances, had she not been sustained ‘by the vbr; 
matter-of-fact sort of persuasion, that young Mr. Edward: Roberts woul: 
find it quite impossible to convert her into Mrs, Edward Roberts’ agaizist 


ty he was 
le, and he 
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her will. -Shejlooked at Father Mark’s vexed and harassed expression 
of countenance, nevertheless, with|some anxiety, and said, yyy -y 
ey Miler ee holy father, will induce you to go back with me to 
Rome, the friend to whose care I:wish you to. consign me, will easily sa, 
tify you a to hi right to undertake the e.” Aste Ses Wace 
yro$ It is a gentleman, then, my child, atti 3¢ adage to go ?” returned 
the old man, knitting his reverend brows. . “ Tell me what relation does 
he bear to you 2” 4 


J)“ He is my cousin, father,” replied Bertha, blushing violently. 
“ And of what age ?” said the priest. 

i I don’t know,” replied Bertha, without looking at him. 
jx:The two post-boys looked at each other and laughed.. An e 
respectable-looking, middle-aged female, who, seeing the priest in the 
erowd, had ventured to join it, shook her head very expressively, and 
walked away, and other women, less decorous in their appearance 
behaviour, whispered together and tittered. , 
«(It is impossible, daughter, quite impossible,” said Father Mark, 
making a step or two backwards, “ that I should take charge of a y 
et upon the high road in this way, and then take her to a public hotel 

place her in the hands of a cousin, who, for any thin i know, may 
be as young as herself, merely because she tells me that Ie should like 
to go to him. Upon my word,” he added, looking round to the good 
people who had been so much more amused than edified by Bertha’s pro- 
posal, « upon my word, en 3 I am very sorry to say it, I think your 
proposal does look.a little as if you were not in your right mind.” 

, He was immediately answered by a buzz, made up of such words 
as ‘‘ $i, si, securo,” and the like, ail indicating the inclination of the 
parishioners, who were gathered round him, to agree with him in this 
epinion. 

P pdward, meanwhile, was not altogether idle. For the first minute or 
two after he had re-entered the carriage, he resigned himself to his po- 
sition in hopeless despair of mending it, but the length of the discussion 
which followed suggested itself the iden that Miss Bertha might not have 
every thing her own way yet, and having noted the retreating movement 
of the priest, he sprang hom the carriage egaity and with great vehe- 
mence and volubility, repeated the statement he had before given, ear- 
nestly conjuring the puzzled old man to believe him, and adding, with a 
very ominous shake of the head, “That he knew not what he might 
bring upon himself by such unwarrantable interference.” 

«You are the strangest boy and girl that ever I chanced to meet with,” 
said the priest. ‘Sure enough, it is likely a man, though he were ten 
times a curate, may get into a scrape if he meddles with what does not 
concern him, and worse still if he ventures to pass judgment upon matters 
that he does not understand. The young man talks of taking you to 
his mother, young lady, and whether she be his mother or yours, or, as 
he is ready to swear, the mother of gers i a at any rate like a 
amore decent than your own, which, truth to say, seems nothing 
better than fame to be ‘alien to a public hotel, and ive over to the 

ratection of a young cousin. For had he been an old one, you would 
= been sure t6 have said so.” 

51. Let.them go as they come, Father Mark,” said the best dressed man 
the whole circle thas had gitthered round:thomn, “ No blame, you know, 
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aorta neat But the blessed saints 
a ar ae ware ' come pe i young 
©. # By Saint. Antonio, signor, caladpegpoaichina’ named ti 
bdeemned father. “ If they were true, faithful, and believing servants of 
ea EI ARR NT GO RE ay ea 
matter. But as it is, I should be im great danger of deing more wrong 
—s t by interfering.” 
oper door sep ee began to 
ikaden 


“ Stay, ” father!” cried: Bertha, stepping rapidly but not. vehemently 
after him, ‘as I have failed. to make Sepen eikagebtogeneiay oink 
being conveyed to the only relation if gingers let:me ask you if 
eee ow the holy Father Maurizio, of the Santa 


“Do I moe him, my daughter ?” returned Father Mark, suddenly 
turning back. « Instead. of answering your question, let me ask you the 
same, do you know him ?”’ 

* Yes, father, I do. It is to the convent: of the Santa Consolazione 
that] now implore you to take me,” said Bertha, solemnly, “ and he will 
thank you for the service, better than I can do it. myself.” 

“You are known to the holy Father Maurizio, of the Santa Consola- 
zione ?” cried Father Mark, again, ‘That makes all the difference in 
the world, my ey, ape 

“ Young man, added, approaching Edward, who had placed him- 
self at the side of Bertha, and seemed ready to seize upon her, “young 
man, if you will take my advice. you will return to Rome by the public 


diligence, which will change horses here in about half an hour ; and I 
will undertake to place this young lady in such protection as none of her 
friends can object to.”’ 

And so saying; he courteously presented his hand to the well-pleased 


eens eaestinns it, mounted the earriage, and had the 


extreme satisfaction of seeing the ee follow her, and settle 


himself in the place which the blooming Edward had occupied before. 
In another moment sey door was closed upon them, the ohigs cracked, 
and they set off full gallop for Rome. 


Crap. LIV. 


THE distance between the little village where the foregoing scenes 
took place, and the gates of Rome was not t, but long before it had 
been passed over by ha and her i 5 rte nion, the most per- 
fect and pleasant pe intelligenee was established between them. 

Father Mark was a kind-hearted old man, and by no means deficient 
in intelligenee; but it is difficult. to find within half-a-dozen leagues of 
the Vatican any eeclesiastic of Father Mark’s rank, whose first thoughts 
wi cmie at ful ) any sudden emergency are not actuated by the 

of feeling which, produced the often-quoted exclamation, 
bs «, Whet wou would Mrs. Grundy say to Pe he?” 

Rha y thought, me om which caused. Bertha to name the well- 

y-reverenced Father Maurice, asthe person under whose 
care she desired to. plaee herself, had furnished in her ease the most satis- 
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+ it was quite impossible to doubt that Mrs, Grundy and ail 
orphen 3 tama a be sure to approve whatever was. done in 60 ver 


pom a name, and the good. — Mark’s spirits SMUT by it 
a to 
a eee 


ae which had enabled her to eres 

Edward Roberts for that of so 
Having thus reseued her from all the ve | 
cident to such meme ms futhben plea 
awhile in 


man had made her the heroine, we may leave her for to 
follow our more legitimate heroine, Mrs. Roberts, on: her return to Rome 


himeel 


eee 

| Luigi Mondorlo, Miss Harrington’s <n been. of the 

party, the sudden transferrmg of that la from her own 
-toithat of the bold Edward, would. pro ly not have been so 


easily achieved; for in all the evil which this’ sa sagacious Italian had in- 
vented and propagated respecting her, there was not the slightest shade 
of ill will; on the contrary, he thought her one of the most charming 
signorinas he had ever seen in his life, and the fact of such transmis- 
sion being against her will, which was made manifest by the melo- 
dramatic circumstance of the mufiling mantle, would have been fully 


But. with her coachman it was quite a different. affair: with him she 
had literally never exchanged a single word. He was a taciturn person~ 
age, of no very prepossessing appearance, who had constantly received 
his orders from the lips, and his wages from the hands of Luigi, and who 
took little more in the scene which followed when his carriage was 
met by that of Edward than an automaton might have done. 

He farvart thought it was some gallant adventure, in which he “ 
no concern, and it was only when Mrs. Roberts, very 
displayed a piece of gold between her fingers, as she made a oe 
that he was to come down from his box, and close the = 
her, a ceremony which none of poor Bertha’s already de cortége 
thought it necessary to perform, it was only then that he began to feeb 
the slightest interest in the affair. 

And even then, though he romptly 8h rumen performed se 
service required, and received his box 
drove the lady back to her a wie precisely the ila of 
indifference that he had driven her from them. 

His month’s wages had been paid him in advance; he had 
received an intimation from Luigi that his services would not: be required 
when that term was over, and therefore the young lady’s driving off with 
the young gentleman, either with or without her consent, was a circum- 
stanee mueh too unimportant to arouse any feeling whatever. 

He was not in love with the young lady, and he was therefore not jealous 
Cithe poing gentleman, so what could he find to interest him in the 
adventure? 

‘The Roman people of the day are marvellously little given to 
dling with matters which do not concern them. 
Mrs. Roberts looked radiantly triumphant as she mounted the stairs to 





not i vany body should know that'it was she,':who, in. th 
\ first) stance, had run off with the:young lady... But all anxiety on this 
score was removed, the moment she péateliah: that it! was a female who 
opened the door for her. Had the young ladies: returned, the man- 
servant would have returned with them, and: as next to attending: the 
earriage, his most strenuously enjoined duty was to make | himself visible 
the moment the door of their dwelling was unclosed, she instantly. felt 
herself relieved from the only uneasy feeling that interfered. with her per- 
fect contentment. Her first act.on entering her drawi Was to 
throw herself into an arm-chair, clasp her hands, and:piously exclaim, 
“ Thank God, that’s done!’’ eoow 

And then she got up, and looked in the to see that, her curls 
were not deranged in consequence of the slight flick she-had received 
from the corner of the cloak as it had been thrown over Bertha by the 
spirited hand of her dear son. But she found herself looking-exceedingly 
well, and quite as a lady ought to do who was mother-in-law to an 
heiress. And then, feeling rather thirsty, she-unlocked the eupboard, 
and ted herself with a small tumbler full of Ovietto, after taking 
which she felt y refreshed, and immediately set about doing all that 
was proper and right under the circumstances. 

In the first place she went to the door of Bertha’s room, and knocked 
at it repeatedly, quite loudly enough for the solitary maid-servant to hear 
her. She might, perhaps, have thought it judicious to address some 
inquiries to this grim-looking performer of all work, could she have 
managed to make herself understood in the same admirable manner that 
she had done in Paris, but this being beyond her power, she contented 
herself with making her reiterated knockings at the door of Bertha, 
audible to the whole house, and then she sought her dozing husband, in 
the little room allotted to him, where she pretty well knew she should 
find him engaged in sleeping away the last tedious hour before dinner. 

Nor was she disappointed ; there he was, poor man, seated upon one 
rush-bottomed chair, with his heels on another, a silk pocket-handkerchief 
over his head, to keep off the attacks of the flies, his large fingers, with 
very dirty nails, interlaced upon his stomach, and though not quite 
asleep, as near to it as he could possibly contrive to get, his whole ap- 

ce being as little in accordance with the flashy finery of his race, 
as it is well possible to imagine. : 

“Roberts! Roberts!” vociferated his gayer half ; “ for Heaven’s sake, . 
don’t lay up snoosing there any longer, when there are such strange 
things going on in the house! Get up, I tell-you, this very minute. 
What do you think has hegpened, my dear?”’ 

** Happened !” _ the poor nervous gentleman, pulling the hand- 
kerchief off his head, and dropping his heels upon the ground, “ hap- 
pened, wife? There is nobody come for money, is there? 

Mrs. Roberts laughed sland. 


“ Are you not grown into a perfect curmudgeon, Roberts?” said. she, 
*‘ you are for ever living cat one mrs when oe we 


well, let the things go as much:against us.as.they will, 


have always 
taken care that nothing really bad comeof.it.”” «if © 








oust Ma nothing particular has happened ?” he returned.'«Thatil 
). Yes, ‘you stupid man, but there has: and something that ‘I 
shave long told you would eer Cee y but a fairy noe wets A 
rr sion Serie Mr. Roberts, eloped with the daughter’ 

: Gbristo er Harrington nen 

“The devil he has!” exclaimed the old gentleman, looking one third- 
frightened, and two-thirds pleased. ‘“ Well, I am sure I can’t it. 
‘Boys and girls will be naltinilevs if they are thrown together. Her 
‘family and friends chose to send her mone us, It was no doing of 
mine. I couldn’t help Edward being so e, you know.” | 

| ‘No, my dear,” replied his wife, “ of course you couldn’t; but it will 
make a great noise, you may be sure of that. laewettn, it can’t do us 
any thing but good any way. I always observe that it turns out to the 
advantage of girls, when any accident calls all eyes upon them. Every 
body is wanting to dance with them, and to talk to them. It is just the 
sort of thing to get them on.” 

“God grant it, my dear,” replied the affectionate father. “Iam 
sure—” 

But before he could finish the sentence, his two daughters entered the 
room, so gaily attired, and looking, as he thought, so very much like 
ladies of high fashion, that his long-depressed spirits became suddenly 
elevated, and he exclaimed, 

“Well, my dear Sarah, I should not wonder after all, if every 
thing turned out just as you have said.” 

“There would be a great deal more cause to wonder, Mr. Roberts, if 
it did not prove so,” she replied, “ I know myself, sir, though sometimes, 
I am sorry to say, it is plain enough that you do not know me. How- 
ever, we will not begin quarrelling about that now.” . 

And then, with a very becoming degree of gravity, she informed her 
daughters of the event which had taken place. 

“ Eloped, has she?” said Agatha, with an expressive sneer. “I always 
suspected that there was something at the bottom of all her pretended 
disdain. Edward is a very handsome fellow, and as peculiarly elegant 

‘and fashionable, as she is the reverse. I dare say the reason of her con- 
stant ill-humour was that she was always jealous of him. I am not at all 
rised at this termination of the affair.” 

‘¢ What a fellow Edward is, mamma!” exclaimed Maria, with an air 
of great exultation. “He always said, youknow, that he could marry her 
whenever he pleased, and I am sure he has proved that his words were 
true.” 

Altogether, the Roberts family might fairly be said to have reconciled 
themselves to the event before their dinner was ended; and the. three 
ladies were sitting in full talk together during the easy hour which al- 
ways preceded the solemn business of the evening toilet, when the draw- 
ing-doorwas thrown open, and “ Mr. Vincent” announced. 

she gevty with which he had been associated when last they had met, 
was still, notwithstanding all that had passed since, too interesting for 
either of the young ladies to behold him without a visible start, and a 

‘change of complexion which showed plainly enough that Baden-Baden 
and its Baleony House were not forgotten. - 

Nor was Mrs. Roberts herself unmoved by the unexpected appearance 
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‘of Mr. Vincent. His relationship to the young lady of whom she had 
just disposed in a manner so little likely to be approved by her family, 
did certainly for a moment or two make her feel rather uncomfortable, 
and she'rose up, and sat down again in a style which plainly showed that 
she did not feel quite at her ense. | 

It was Agatha, as might, indeed, have been reasonably , who 
‘was the first to recover her composure sufficiently to: is their 
* How do, Mr. Vincent ?” said she, in her latest ‘lisp, and with her 
newest finish of pretty negligence. “ Where are your two friends fled to? 
Have you actually lost them altogether ?” 

“No, Miss Ro ” he replied, “they are still with me. We are all 
at the same hotel. They will both, I am sure, take an early opportunity 
of paying their compliments to you; but to two such ‘ardent spirits, the 
first entering Rome has something so overpowering in it that every other 
feeling seems suspended till the first salaams have been made to its marble 
magnates. Had I not been peculiarly anxious, from accidental causes, 
to inquire for the health and welfare of my young cousin, Miss Harring- 
ton, I, too, might at this moment perhaps be standing to gaze at the 
effects of this Sos moonlight night on the Coliseum. Permit me to beg, 
Mrs. Roberts, that she may be told I am here.” 

During the whole of this speech Mrs. Roberts had been very sensibly 
telling herself that it was no good to get frightened, and that there was 
nothing for it but to put a bold face upon the matter, she therefore en- 
deavoured to look wrt facetious as she replied, ‘‘ As to sending a 
message to your cousin Bertha, Mr. Vincent, it is not quite so easily done 
as said. I wash my hands of the whole business. Those who sent her 
into a family where there was so captivating a man as Edward, must an- 
swer for the mischief, if mischief it is; but the fact is, Mr. Vincent, that 
your cousin eloped with my son this very morning.” 

Mr. Vincent changed colour, but replied with a very respectable degree 
of composure and sihciemnend, “T am happy, Mrs. Roberts, to have it 
in my power to assure you that an event which, if it could have taken 

lace, you would have. such serious reason to deplore, has not occurred. 
bia myself seen my cousin, Miss Harrington, driving very composedly 
about the streets of Rome this morning, but I lost sight of her carriage 
before I could overtake it. Pray tell me what can have suggested to 
you the idea of an elopement ?” 

‘“‘ Why, where is she, sir? The thing is obvious,” replied Mrs. Ro- 
berts, with rather a scornful smile. ‘ We have seen plainly enough, all 
of us, how the thing was likely to end. The young lady has been pas- 
sionately in love with my son for months, and I am sure I don’t know 
how we were to prevent it. For a great while she managed to deceive 
us all completely, but since we have been in Rome, she has been less 
cautious, and it was impossible not to see what was going on.” 

Poor Vincent began to be dreadfully terrified. ‘The vehemence of his 
eousin’s love for Mr. Roberts, junior, did not indeed alarm:him much ; 
but the more audaciously Mrs. Roberts lied on this point, the more 
strongly he —— that some most atrocious villany had been prac- 
tised against the unfortunate and unprotected Bertha, For one short 
moment a feeling of indignant rage nearly overpowered him, and 
had the proclaimer of Bertha’s passionate love for Mr. Edward been a 
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male instead of a female, it is probable that not all his philosophy would 
have sufficed to prevent his forgetting the decorum befitting a gentleman. 
Even as it was, however, he was instantly conscious that the species of 
emotion which had rushed through his whole frame while listening to 
Mrs. Roberts's statement, must be as useless to poor Bertha as degrading 
to himself, and by a strong effort he succeeded in assuming an aspect of 
very dignified composure as he said, “In what manner, ma'am, were you 
made acquainted with this elopement? It must have taken place after I 
saw. Miss Harrington leave St. Peter’s this morning.” 

Mrs. Roberts would have been very much less embarrassed had the 
cousin of her intended daughter-in-law given way to the rage he had so 
powerfully struggled to eltiee She would vastly have preferred a box 
on the ear to the temperate question which he had now asked. In fact, 
it was a question by no means easy for her to answer. 

In what manner had she become acquainted with the elopement ? 

If her own dear girls, if even poor dear drowsy Mr. Roberts himself, 
had asked the same question, she would have felt a deal at a loss 
how to answer it. She did not mean to tell an y that in the first 
instance it was she herself who had eloped with the young lady; and if 
she had made an exception in favour of any one, it certainly would not 
have been Mr. Vincent. In short, that happened to her now which had 
never happened to her before. She remained silent, because she could 
not find a word to say. 

Mr. Vincent repeated his question, and then Mrs, Roberts took out her 
pocket-handkerchief, and having wept behind its shelter for a minute or 
two, she said, “I do think, Mr. Vincent, that you are treating me in a 
most impertinent and extraordinary manner! What right, sir, have you 
to come here bullying me because a young lady has thought proper to 
fall in love with my son, and run away with him? All I know is, that 
I have seen a great deal going on that I would not have suffered for a 
single instant in my own girls, but Irish young ladies, 1 suppose, are 
brought up differently. However, as to my knowing about it, all I 
know is, that the young lady went out early this morning, and is not yet 
returned—I know also that Edward is nowhere to be found, and what 
ean I, or any body else think, who has seen them together as I have done, 
but that they have eloped.” 

Mr. Vincent looked at her steadfastly for a moment, and then pr arc 
“TI, too, have seen them together, Mrs. Roberts; and I tell you plai 
and sincerely, madam, that I do not believe my cousin has eloped wit 

ur son. That it may be his purpose, and yours also, that she should 

me his wife, is highly probable, and it must be my object to prevent 
you from succeeding in this.” 

Mrs. Roberts now found herself precisely in the position of a sharply- 
hunted animal, whose only resource is to turn and stand at bay; and her 
spirit was not of a quality to shrink from doing so. 

‘‘ What excessive nonsense you are talking, Mr. Vincent,” said she, in 
a tone of the very coolest defiance. “I really had conceived a much 
higher idea of your understanding than it appears to deserve. I should 
be'excessively sorry to be guilty of the very least rudeness to any one 
connected with our dear Bertha, who, notwithstanding this little impru- 
dence, I shall receive with all the affection of a mother—but I really must 
take the freedom of telling you that I think your language exceedingly 
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impertinent, and that the sooner; you gq out of my house the better I 
he os } 


shall pleased.” 

' 46Tt inay be so; madam,” replied Vincent, very quietly, ‘but I cannot 

a 't6 communicate all you know respecting the movements of :your 
D. oF ‘erire ; Ay , ' “ 


* “'Tadeed, sir, I must say you are troublesome,” replied Mrs. Ro- 
berts, looking’ very proud and wary somibih . § The connexion between 
our families can in no degree excuse it. Agatha, my dear, though. this 
gentleman has degraded ocr | oe a tutor till he has quite for- 
gotten what manners are, I will not, for our dear Bertha’s sake, ac+ 
tually turn him out of doors. But really you and Maria must imme- 
diately go and dress. The dear princess will never forgive ‘us. if we are 
too late; so go, dear loves, and get dressed, and I will follow. the example 
as soon as Mr. Vincent will have the kindness to release me.” 

‘Good gracious, mamma!” cried Maria, with much, feeling, “ there is 
nothing in the whole world that would vex me so much as our quarrelling 
with any ‘of dear Bertha’s relations. Why, my dear. Mr. Vincent, should 

you think it necessary to quarrel with us because Edward and). Bertha 
fave fallen in love with each other ? Is it not being very absurd?” 

Vincent paused as if considering how he should reply. | He was be- 
coming more seriously alarmed every moment; and this amiable and 
conciliatory speech from the fair Maria was very far from lessening this 
painful feeling. It showed a sort of harmonious accord in the projects 
of the family that made him feel a sensation that almost approached to 
terror as he remembered how completely Bertha had been in their power. 
The having seen her but a few hours before was now his best source of 
hope; for let them have done what they would, it was impossible) she 
could be at any great distance, and it was evident that his only chance of 
finding her lay in extracting all the information possible from those whom 
he doubted not knew all the circumstances connected with her disappear- 
ance. It was, therefore, with great civility that he assured Miss Maria of 
his not feeling the least wish to quarrel, but that he was very desirous of 
learning every particular relative to the unexpected circumstance to which 
she alluded. 

But this restraint upon his feelings availed him little. Miss Maria had 
not the power of affording him any information, and her mother had not 
the will. So far, indeed, was she from uttering any thing calculated to 
throw light upon the mystery, she seemed to take peculiar pleasure in 
exaggerating every falsehood she thought most likely to torment him. 
She very shrewdly suspected the real state of poor Vincent's) carefully 
concealed feelings towards his cousin, and pra. <0 to reduplicate her 
assurances that nothing could have turned “ poor dear Bertha” from her 
passionate attachment to Edward. “In fact,” she said, “nothing but 
that would ever have put the notion of marrying her ‘into dear Edward's 
head.” + 

It was just as she pronounced these words, and at the very moment 
when the patience of Vincent was about to give way before his vehement 
indignation, that the door of the room was suddenly opened, aud the 
pale face of the discomfitted Edward made visible. bat 
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Crap. LVi'"* MUTI ON 


, coly od Hage 
‘dis 'by no means improbable that the sight of Mr. Vincent might 
have caused ‘a retrograde movement'on the hn or the young adventurer, 
had: the powerfully excited feelings of his athletic parent, permitted 3 
but any such measure was rendered impossible by her springing toma 
him with out-stretched arms, and seizing upon bis two shoulders, with a 
very effective gripe as she exclaimed, “ In the name of Heaven, boy, what 
brings you back again 7”. 

“CI ever a human nae or could look like a whipped cur, the unlu 
Edward Roberts certainly displayed the resemblance at that moment: 
nor did the manner in which he was greeted by his devoted mother in 
any degree tend to lessen it. In the extremity of her astonishment, and 
res pers mes seemed totally to overlook the Prenenee ay 
stranger, an her a nised in tories very much as i 
th had been afb! af te . 

e poor boy literally trembled from head to foot, yet, nevertheless, he 
endeavoured to bully his mother, bidding her mind her own business, and 
not meddle with what she did not understand. 

“Not understand it, you villain!’ she exclaimed, “not understand 
it‘? Who should understand it,” she continued, shaking him violently, 
if I don’t ?” 

“For Heaven’s sake, ma’am, let us be alone, if you please, before you 
attack my brother in this way,” said Agatha. . “If their carriage = 
broken down, or any thing of that sort has happened, it is no good for 
you to fly at him about it. Come with me, Edward, and tell me where 
you have left your young wife, and all about it.” 

This presence of mind on the part of Agatha produced an immediate 
and powerful effect on her mother and brother. The former relaxed her 
hold, and began to laugh at her own nervous vehemence, while the latter 
made a very manly struggle to overcome his dismay, and replied to his 
sister *by saying lightly, nay, almost gaily, ‘Oh! you need not be-un- 
easy about Bertha, my dear Agatha, I can satisfy you about her by a 
single word.” 

“ But you must first satisfy me, if you please,” said Vincent, seizing 
the youth by his arm as he was about to repass the door.“ I quit you 
not till you tell me where you have concealed my cousin, Miss Harring- 
ton. Speak, sir, this instant,—where is she ?” 

“If you were to claw me ten times more like a bear than you do,” re- 
plied Edward, “I could not content you. I'll be d—d if I know where 
she is. Gone to the devil I hope. Take your hand off, Mr. Vincent. 
It is cowardly to hold me because you think you are stronger than 
Tam,” 

Speak but. as truly concerning my cousin,” returned Vincent, remov- 
ing his hand, “and yn shall receive no further injury fromme. Where 
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have you taken her? Where have you left her ?” 
«It;was she who left me,” returned young. Roberts, knitting his, brows, 
and trying to look fierce. 


‘Mr. Roberts,” said Vincent, “I am willing to believe that you have 
only committed a folly from which you were ready to desist as soon as 
you found that you had misunderstood the feelings of Miss Harrington. 
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Tell me where she is, and I pl my word that neither you nor your 
family shall ever be troubled on the subject more.” 

kid I would tell you, sir, as soon as look at’ you; if Ihad the means 

to know,” replied Edward, “but, as [ hope to be saved, I no more know 
where she is than you do.” Ay 
Of the truth of this assertion Vincent entertained not the ‘slightest 
doubt, ‘There are'many persons who have a sort of instinct ‘for knowing 
when truth is spoken to them, and he was one of them: He immediately 
acknowledged this conviction by saying, “I have no doubt, sir, that you 
are telling me the truth. Yet there must be cireumstances concerning 
Miss Harrington’s manner of leaving you which it would ‘be important 
for me to know. Do not force me to insist upon your communicating 
these, but as a matter of courtesy tell me at once all you know about 
her.” 

Vincent had touched the right chord. The unlucky youth felt himself 
so bothered and bruised by all his recent adventures, that the civility with 
which Mr. Vincent now addressed him soothed him into a much more 
amiable tone of mind than he had been in for some days past, and he 
replied, courteously enough, “ Upon my honour and word, Mr. Vincent, I 
have not the ve Lea idea in the world where she is. It is no good going 
over the whole thing again from the beginning. I suppose I must have 
been mistaken in fancying that she liked me so much as I thought she 
did. Or it might be, you know, that when we were fairly off, she might 
have felt frightened about her father. But at any rate it is quite certain 
that after we had got one stage out of Rome she took it into her head 
that she had rather not go any further ; but of course, you know, I was 
too much in love with her to turn round and drive her back again the mo- 
ment she asked me, and so I told her. And then she told me that whether I 
liked it or not, she would go back; and while we were arguing the point, 
which was just as we were stopping to change horses, she put her head 
out of the carriage window and called to an old priest who was passing, 
and began jabbering away in Italian with him, a great deal faster than I 
could understand, but I found at last that she had begged him to take 
care of her back to Rome, and back to Rome she came; but where he 
has taken her I have no more notion than you have.” 

Here Mr, Edward Roberts ceased, and Mr. Vincent began to ponder 
his words. There was a good deal of what he had uttered that has did 
not believe, having pretty good reason to know, for instance, that it was 
quite impossible the young gentleman should ever have been deceived for 
an instant as to the real amount of Miss Harrington’s affection for him ; 
but he had nevertheless very perfect faith in his assurance of ignorance as 
to her present situation: and though this uncertainty rendered him very 
wretched, he derived considerable consolation from believing that the in- 
dividual to whom she had intrusted herself was respectable, both from his 
age and profession. Again and again he made the now docile Edward 
recapitulate his statement ; nor did he leave him, and his very gloomy 
looking mother and sisters, till he had convinced himself that no further 
information could possibly be obtained from them. And then he went 
back to his hotel in miserable uncertainty of what was best to be done for 
the recovery of the precious being whom he now felt he ought never’ to 
have lost sight of. 
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Before he reached his hotel he had made up his mind that he would set 
off post for the village at which young Roberts had told him they, had 
changed horses, thinking it possible that he might there learn something 
of the priest who had been her. companion ; but before horses could he 

ut to Lord Lynberry’s carriage, which he had no scruple of borrowin 

uring the absence of its owner, he remembered that it was ible 
Bertha might have received his letter, containing his address, before her 
constrained departure from Rome, and if so, he folt ersuaded, as he re- 
membered all the proofs she had so innocently and kly given of un- 
bounded reliance upon him, that it was to him that she would have desired 
her reverend protector to restore her. 

If these conjectures were well founded, the leaving Rome would be 
leaving her ; yet the remaining there in this lingering sort of uncertainty 
was more than he could bear, and after enduring a few more tormenting 
minutes of vacillation between the to go or not to go, he ordered the 
carriage to be put back, while he returned to the domicile of the Ro- 
bertses, in order to ascertain, if possible, whether Bertha had received his 
letter or not. 

He was rather startled, upon again entering their drawing-room, to 
ceive that though the putas ahieieniaiaied e was the aaa ma yrtl 
had left there about an hour before, their condition appeared to have un- 
dergone a very violent change. In one corner of the room Miss Maria 
was kneeling upon the floor in an agony of tears. On the sofa Miss 
Agatha was lying as if exhausted by great exertion, while the mother 
and son were standing near the middle of the room, having a table be- 
tween them, and with an aspect and gestures which, joined to the raised 
tones he had caught as he approached, left no doubt on his mind 
of the disagreeable fact that they were in the act of quarrelling 
violently. 

Under less pressing circumstances he would certainly have left the 
room without giving them time to perceive that he was in it; but this 
was no moment for ceremony ; and hastily approaching Mrs, Roberts, 
without looking to the right or the left upon her disconsolate daughters, 
he said, “I beg your pardon, Mrs. Roberts, nor will I detain you a mo- 
ment if you can answer me this one question. Did my cousin Bertha re- 
ceive a letter by the post before she left Rome ?” 

“ No—yes—I don’t know,” replied the unfortunate Mrs. Roberts, 
whose red face and distended eyes indicated too much agitation to render 

it worth while to question her further: but Vincent was desperate, and 
appeared inclined to persevere in his inquiry, when Edward, who certainly 
desired no witness to what was going on between himself and his family, 
rendered any such perseverance needless by saying, shortly and distinetly, 
“‘ Yes, Mr. Vincent, she did. She had the letter in her hand all the time 
we were together, and I don’t believe she left off reading for a moment, 
so I ean speak to that fact with certainty.” ; 

This prompt reply produced the desired effect. Mr. Vincent paused 
not to give another glance at the family group, but instantly left the room, 
and returned to his hotel, relieved at least from the misery of not know- 
ing what line of conduct to decide upon. He not only decided upon 
remaining in Rome, but went to bed with a sort of feeling at his heart 
which made him very considerably less miserable than he had been be- 
fore he entered the stormy drawing-room of the Robertses. 
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THE BURNED SHEELING.” 


Old Man, O my good lord, I have been your tenant, and your father’s tenant 
these fourscore years. 
Gloster. Away! Get thee away !—Kineo Lear. 


“ WELL, Peter, after all, a runaway marriage is the thing.” 

“If ever the divil should persuade ye to slip your leg imto the tangle 
off with ye to the Border,” returned Captain Callaghan. ‘Lord! 
there’s such fun in whisking off a woman! | Helter skelter—hurry 
scurry—cursing innkeepers, blasting tollmen. If a chaise comes from a 
cross-road, fancying it’s the father in pursuit—the lady fainting im the 
carriage—the maid groping for the smelling-bottle—you looking if the 
caps are on the marking-irons, and consulting John, upon the box, as to 
whether it would be better to shoot the off-side leader, or slip a bullet 
through the postilion. Then, when ye reach the public-house where 
you're to be made happy, finding the artist blind drunk in bed. He's 
wakened at last—the barmaid holds him up—he hiccups a benedietion— 
a lame fiddler offers his congratulations, and. away you drive to the inn, 
to make yourselves snug and merry. Down you sit—if it be after-din- 
ner—to a bottle of port, and the lady to write a penitential letter to 
her mother. Before you have bolted a pint of black-strap, or she has 
turned the second page, up rattles a post-chaise, and out comes an 

father. ‘Iam come for my daughter,’ says he: after which re- 
mark you politely inquire, ‘Don’t you wish you may get her?’ Then 
comes a grand trio: he hectors, you bluster, and she swoons. Enter 
the landlord, chambermaid, and boots—the first, to keep the peace, the 
second, to wind up the bride, and the third, to run for the constable. 
After thunder comes a calm. Papa begins to relent, and the lady begins 
to blubber. You make a innit insinuate that he was once young 
himself, and fling yourself upon his humanity. Grand finale. Kiss, 
shake hands, order supper—out comes another cork—general peace pro- 
claimed—and all again ‘right as-a trivet.’ ” 

“ T-eonfess, my dear Peter, that the picture you. have sketched of 
Border hymeneals is racy and exciting. One thing is certain, and that 
is, that in the marriage lottery you have drawn a prize.” 

“Qh! upon my conscience, Harry, I have no reason to complain. I 
left the settlement of my wife’s fortune to the ould fellew, he took it as a 
compliment, and flung in five thousand more. He trates us dacently 
when we go to him; and, except when the wife catches me winking at 
the table-maid, or has a breeze with her mother-in-law, we get smooth 
enough on. One thing bothers us—the ould chap wants an heir to ‘his 
estates; and, faith! it’s long a coming. By the Lord! -. I have been 
thinking of taking her for a month or two to. the ould: country, and 
— no saying what change of air, with fish and. praties,~ might 
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As I strolled towatds’the hotel, I ered’on’ Peter's luck, and came 
to a conclusion that the benignant influences of Hymen’s star are exclu- 
sively shed upon Irishmen. * Why ‘should’ I not imitate Captain Cal- 
laghan? But what-was Crusoe without Friday? and where was I to 
find a Charley Ormsby ? He was no longer an inhabitant of this fair, 
round earth ; and, from ‘Peter's repeated ejaculations touching the re- 

of his soul, the chances were ‘that, for perjuries committed upon 
ae Winterton, like Hamlet’s father, he was snug and warm in 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night ; 
And, for the day, confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
Were burnt and purged away. 


No, no ; a master-spirit, like an aloe-flower, was the production of an 
age; and another century might be required to produce another Charley 
Ormsby. Curtius might jump into a gravel-pit—Hercules skin a lion— 
and Van Amburgh dance the polka with a tigress—but would either of 
the three have trusted himself in the banker’s garden with Penelope 
Winterton ? 

I abandoned all ideas of bankers’ daughters and Gretna Green—de- 
clined watering-places—and, as my leave was rapidly expiring, I set 
out for Ireland, to retire from the trade of arms, and have a well 
symposium with my old companions. The regiment had changed quar- 
ters: I did not re it ; for my quondam friend and counsellor, 
Shawn Crughadore, had gone the way ofall flesh. 

I never met a being so original. His fancy was a singular one—to 
make the world believe he was cold, selfish, and indifferent, while, under 
the mask assumed, a heart surcharged with kindness was beating. The 
rapid insight with which he penetrated human character was astonishing; 
and any peculiarity, marked or trifling as it might be, was,instantly de- 
tected, and turned to excellent account. I have met with reputed hu- 
morists; nine-tenths of what they uttered bore evidence of premedita- 
tion ; but with honest Jack no effort was required ; the difficulty was to 
repress the gushing of a fountain—boundless, inexhaustible. To tilt with 
him, was to interchange a pass or two, and receive a home stoccado in 
return ; and yet the thrust was so exquisitely delivered, that the hurt- 
one laughed more than all the company besides. As a raconteur he was 
inimitable; eye, face, and mannerism, played the — of his 
story, and his exquisite seasoning with idiomatic Irish, when colder 
Saxon was not sufficiently expressive, gave a point to the narration not 
easily imaginable. I have laughed at many an amusing companion, but 
I never heard a man who could tell a story but—Jack Bourke. 

My friend and lieutenant was detached with the company at ———, 
and I started from head-quarters to pay both a farewell visit. Incau- 
tiously, I let the morning slip away, and it was two o’clock when I drove 
through the barrack-gate. ‘The intended excursion was not very agree- 
able. I had twenty-four miles to accomplish; and every body knows 
that an Irish mile is measured by “a mad dog and a worsted string.” 
The route was mountaiious—tke roads bad—the vehicle, a jaunting-car 
the horse, an anatomical preparation, covered with skin—the driver, a 
living scarecrow—and, to top the whole, the country proclaimed. 

For three mortal hours we toiled on, and at the end of that time had 
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barely traversed half the distance we hadto go. An eternity of accidents 
interrupted the journey; one minute a trace went, and the next, we 
broke a buekle; a quarter of an hour was consumed:at a forge in tack- 
ing ona shoe: and, at the conclusion of the operation, the driver. mo- 
destly remarked that a couple of the others “ would be better for a nail 
or two.” 

“ Why, ye villain of the world ;” I exclaimed, “do ye ever expect to 
reach Ballyraggett?” r 

Pat quietly turned round a face surcharged with arch expression, and 
replacing the dudheeine he had been “drawing”* in the band of a cau- 
been, which no one but my friend George Cruikshank could pretend to 
draw. 

* Arrah! whata plisant gintleman yer honoris! Rache Ballyraggett! 
—musha, by Gogstay! after I give the baste a little water at Corny 
Bryan’s, a a skitch o’ male through it, the divil blister me af I’ll be 
able to hould him, good nor bad, whin I face him at the hill. Has yer 
honor such a thing as a cobweb in yer throat? If ye have—such spe- 
rits ye niver tasted as ye’ll get at Carrig-na-spidiogue—that’s Corny’s— 
and it’s jist acrass the hill. Whoop! Go ‘long, ye tulip! don’t be 
afeeard ; we'll be at Corny’s in a pig’s whisper.” _ : 

We reached the promised hostelrie. The horse had “the skitch of 
male,” and Pat sh 1 each turned down a glass of potheeine. On dis- 
charging the reckoning, my friend with the bad hat gave me an interest- 
ing specimen of Hibernian probity. 

“‘ What’s to pay, Judy? Bad bak to yer manners! don’t ye hear his 
honour spaken to ye, ye ould cannister ?” 

After making a mental calculation with the assistance of her fingers, 
Judy laid her neti at “‘two an’ a hapeny.” 

“Two an ahapeny!” returned the driver, in a tone which seemed 
an echo of the lady hostess. ‘‘ The divil blister the bit of the 
gintleman will be taken in, becaase he’s a foreigner. Give her, yer 
honour, a couple of hogs. Bad luck to the scaltogae, Judy, ye'll get 
no more.” 

I could not but smile at the scoundrel’s cool assurance in protecting 
me from imposition. He struck a halfpenny from an account, which a 
jury of car-drivers would have limited to sixpence, and left an innkeeper’s 
profit behind. 

After toiling up a hill which seemed interminable, during which the 
danger apprehended from the meal and water fortunately did not occur, 
as the horse never evinced the slightest intention of running away, we 
commenced a long, circuitous descent which wound through a wild and 
savage moorland, here and there interspersed with bogs. Sometiines, 
miles intervened before the traveller met with a cabin—and a bleaker or 
more desolate line of country a wayfarer never traversed.. On sweeping 
round a nill and emerging from a pass, we came suddenly on the inter- 
section of four roads, and the gentleman with the bad hat reined in his 
“baste,” an exploit that did not require any remarkable exhibition of 
muscular strength to accomplish. 

‘¢ What the devil do you stop for ?” was my interrogatory. 

‘‘ Sorra thing,” returned the Irish Jehu; ‘* but to ask yer honour a 
bit of a question.” 





* Anglice—smoking. 
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en oa could you’ not do that without pulling up that. spavined 

“ Spavined hack !—arrah, how funny yer, honour. is. Didn't I give 
my six-poun-tin for him—and feaks! if he has a spavin, the man 
didn’t charge any thing additional for it, any how.” 

“ But what do you wish to ask me, fellow ?” 

- ‘ Jist, yer honour, which of the three roads you would have a fancy 
or ?” : 

“Get on, you scoundrel—it will be dusk in half an hour. Off with 
you to Ballyraggett !” 

* Feaks! an I would do that same—af I only knew the way.’’ 

“Knew the way, you infernal ruffian! were you ignorant of the road, 
and yet had the audacity to drive me, a total stranger ?” 

“Oh, troth—I'll explain that to yer honour's satisfaction. Amn’t I 
as well acquainted wid Ballybunnion, as I am wid Bannagher, where I 
was bred and born—and, fait! Ballyraggett’s so like Ballybunnion, that 
I mistook one for the other.” 

*« And consequently, you infernal vagabond, I shall be benighted in 
these mountains, and robbed and murdered by your confederates. But, 
there’s one comfort left,” and I looked at the double gun and case of 
pistols beside me, “I shall be able to dose you and three of your 
gang, at all events.” 

“ Arrah, blessed Virgin! Ye always stood my frind,” ejaculated the 
proprietor of the spavined horse, without paying the slightest attention 
to my fears or threats. ‘That gershagh* will put all right,” and he 
pointed to a miserable-looking girl driving a cow before her, the perfect 
picture of starvation. ‘ Callieen bawn !”} and Mr. Clancy—for so as 
I afterwards learned, my conductor was Jemcminated-vlediwsdadd the 
said callieen in, to me, an unknown tongue. 

‘Oh! sha—sha !” was responded—and she pointed to the road that 
branched to the right. 

‘‘’Pon my sowl! the divil a wink’s on me, after all,” said he of the 
bad hat, turning a gracious look upon me. “Feaks! I half suspected 
that was the road myself,” and he winked his left eye significantly. 

“ Half suspected! get on, you scoundrel. By the Lord! if you 
haven’t me safe and sound at the barracks of Ballyraggett before the 
drum beats ¢attoo, I'll stop half the fare, and have you tried to-morrow 
as a ribbonman !” 

Mr. Clancy made no reply, but he used his whip liberally, and, as 
Evan dhu Maccombich properly observes, that “a haggis, bless her, 
can charge down a hill,” there’s nothing to prevent an Irish jaunting- 
car from performing a similar exploit. We went on sportingly for half 
a mile, when, at the bottom of the descent, some strap or cord of Mr. 
Clancy’s harness snapped—for it was difficult to decide whether in his 
horse’s appointments hemp or leather prevailed—and we came accordingly 
to a stand-still. 

The place where the accident occurred, as it turned out, had singular 
interest. There a village had lately stood, and, judging from appear- 
ances, but a few days had elapsed since the hearths had been extinguished 
for ever. The timber which had formed the roofs had not as yet been 
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arr yy, and the sods and thatch which had covered it lay in heaps 
sic the bare walls, as they had) been rudely torn down. ..I saw a side- 
1g scowl. directed \at. the ruins by the driver,,and inquired had the 
been; voluntarily abandoned, or purposely idated, . Clancy 
u 

« The bird, sir,” he answered, “won't harry her,own nest+-nor a man 
tatter down the roof-tree that he was born under. | May the black curse 
of God attend him that did it, and him that, ordered it to be done, day 
and night, sleeping and waking!” | ite 

There was a ferocious solemnity in the tone and manner in which the 
anathema was pronounced, which really made me shudder, : 

“‘ What means this ?” i 

“It manes,” replied the driver, “ that this blessed. evening,. thirteen 
families are roaming through the wide world without a traneeine* above 
their heads, because a middleman overbid them ten pound, and wants 
the land for a breeding farm.” 

** Can it be. possible?” I inquired, with a shudder, ‘for ten paltry 
pounds, to turn thirteen families adrift ? No, no! Some other cause 
remains to be explained.” 

“None,” was the reply, and with an emphasis‘that surprised me. 
“Well, there’s a God over all. We'll hear of something yet.” He 
muttered a few words in Irish which I did not understand, the harness was 
mended, and the journey was resumed. 

Evening had fallen; we were yet five miles from the barrack, and I urged 
the driver to get on. Considering the appearance of the animal, the 
nature of the country, and the roughness of the roads, he certainly made 
an astonishing progress. 

Another mile was passed—Clancy remained gloomy and unsociable— 
for the ruined village appeared to Sate had a singular effect in depress- 
ing a spirit so mercurial. Night was gradually closing, and distant ob- 
jects were now shut out, when suddenly a bright light-gleamed from a 

ollow hardly a musket-shot off—it grew into a blaze—it scintillated, 
rose, and “oy Was it some signal fire? The barony was disturbed, and 
every night agrarian ou 3 were trated. 

** What light is that » T inquired From the driver. , 

“ Upon my conscience! it puzzles myself, yer honour, to give a guess. 
It’s nather red enough for a still-fire or a lime-kiln, nor does: it look like 
burning heather. And see, there’s people about it too!—and monq-sin- 
diaoul! | heard the cry of women. Whoop! get along!” and the whip 
was. applied to the jaded horse, while, favoured by falling ground, a few 
minutes brought us to the spot, and presented a painful scene. | 

The ruins of a sheeling still wrapped in flames, were surrounded by a 
man, three women, and children beyond computation. It had been 
hastily erected against a rock on the roadside, and the slight inflammable 
roof made of bog-deal and dried bent, was totally eonsumed, and. the 
turfs, with which the walls were formed, were charred and. burning, The 
wreck of cabin furniture was strewn about, the children making a wild 
outery, the women seated, as they term it in Ireland, on their hunkers, 
swaying themselves to and fro, ud uttering a low, monotonous lamenta- 
tion. . The man, with his brow knitted and his arms folded on his breast, 


* Anglice—a straw. 
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bik meer § on ‘the glowing ruins’with’ a ‘steady and despairing st 
To’ the "driver's expression of aympathy the women responded’ bi 
ce a gloomy’ silence, and kept’ his fixed stare'turned on: 
= ering remains of the | wretched hut, which had been his last 
ter. “qu. s 
** In’ God’s name, what means this?” I exclaimed. pal 
~ Turning his eyes from the smoking’ ruins, and for the first time fix 
a dark and angry glance on ‘me, “ It means,” he said, “that on this 
week my father’s cabin was torn down—and this evening, that the sheel- 
ing his'son had built to shelter a blind old man, 'a mother, a wife, and 
a is what: ye see it now—rubbish and ashes!” Maa 

“‘ By Heaven, poor fellow, I feel for you!” | 

“I thank you, sir—in one’s trouble a kindly word is pleasant. But 
gazing on these smoking ruins will not shelter the poor children and the 
old people. Come, women, cease your noise—crying won't roof an- 
other cabin. Up and assist me.” 

Was it sbdident by which the hut was burned ?” I inquired. 

*©Oh, xe ! some flax, for want of room, was unluckily placed too 
near the fire, a spark flew out, and caught it. In a moment the hovel 
was in a blaze, and we had scarce time to drag out the trifling thi 
which you see scattered about, and were all that had escaped the middle- 
man’s rapacity.” 

“‘ Courage, friend, you must rebuild your sheeling.” 

‘‘?Tis readily said, sir, but rather more troublesome to effect.” 

** Come—don’t be cast'down—I’ll give you a hand, myself, to-morrow. 
How far are we from the barracks of Ballyraggett ?” 

‘You are four long miles,” was the reply. 

“ Then night is falling, and it will be dark before we reach our desti- 
nation. Farewell—-God pity and assist you.” 

As I spoke, I slipped five sovereigns into the peasant’s hand, and turned 
away to mount my vehicle. 

‘Money and kindness from a Sassenach!”’ the dark stranger ex- 
claimed, in tones bespeaking surprise and incredulity, as, at the same 
moment the smouldering embers emitted a bright and transient flame. 
He glanced at my gift. ‘Gold, by the light of Heaven! Hold, sir ; 
you have made a mistake.” 

“None, my friend. I gave you only what I can spare and you re- 
quire. Drive on, you scoundrel. If ¢attoo’s sounded, you know the 

alty.” 

- Avra! the divil a scurrick yer honor will pay me the less for all 
that. Whoop, Bonypart. G’long wid ye, I say. Af there's oats in 
Ballyraggett, maybe ye won't have yer wicked will of half-a-peck !” 

In less than an hour we entered that pleasant town—our advent 
being duly announced by the barking of curs, and women bolting to the 
cabin-doors to ascertain who the new arrival might be. As we drove to 
the barrack-gate, the bugle sounded the retreat, and its call was a signal 
for’ Mr. Claney to make an outpouring of blessings to the Virgin, with a 
modest eulogy on himself. 

“« Arrah, captain, jewel, wouldn’t ye trust yerself over the wide world 
with Pat‘Claney after this, and let me rowl ye from Skibbereen to: the 
rock of Giberaltar? . Amn’t I the boy that can make Bonypart step out, 
and isn’t he the baste that can doit too? Isn’t it a mortal pity that my 
mother hadn’t more of me ?” 
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Jn that opinion I have no doubt the hangman would fully agree.” 

«Don’t ization him, the thief of the world! Feaks, sighain, Pat 
Clancy won't spoil a market if he can help it.' Lord’s blessens on yer 
honour—I knew ye would give me a trifle over an’ above to drink yer 
= May fist and purse never fail you; and bad luck to ye, af I 
wish it.” 3 

With this valedictory supplication, he of the bad hat wheeled round 
the namesake of Napoleon, and away he went, carolling an Irish song, as 
I entered the barrack of Ballyraggett. 

To my worthy subaltern I detailed the evening’s adventures, of which 
the destruction of the peasant’s hut formed the leading incident. Bob 
Howard was a kind-hearted Englishman, and into the misfortunes of the 
desolate mountaineers he entered with warmth and interest. We spoke 
of the melancholy position in which decrepit and helpless infa 
were placed, isolated among dreary mountains, the hearth extinguished, 
and the hut a ruin. 

“By Jove, Harry, we'll build the poor family an abiding place, and 
house them before to-morrow’s sunset. Order an early parade, and after 
breakfast, we'll take a strong fatigue party out, and, in double quick, up 
with another ‘mud edifice,’ as the song goes.. Without the blessing of 
holy church, this great work could not be expected to succeed, and I'll 
oles over the way for the priest, and take him into the number of coun- 
cillors.” 

Father Anthony M‘Cabe at once responded to the invitation, and ten- 
dered his hearty assistance. Over a stoup of inimitable poteeine, the 
operations of the morrow were arranged. His reverence contracted to 
supply a sufficiency of implements, and we undertook to find enough hands 
to use them. We ordered rations to be issued to the men—I added the 
whole contents of the butcher’s shop, a dead- wedder to the stock-—and 
the priest made a votive offering to the pious undertaking in the shape of 


akeg of whisk 


ey. 

I have towel many a continental fé¢e, and seen the civic and ‘military 
authorities strangely combined in the pageant. I have witnessed the 
Lords of Session opening a highland assizes played into court by the 
pipers of a Celtic corps, but our expedition from 7 left both 


these immeasurably behind. The priest, without sending out the fie 
cross, had quietly levied a nondescript collection of tag, rag, and bobtail. 
As Robinson Crusoe always is depicted as “doubly armed,” so each of 
his reverence’s contingent bore on one shoulder a trusty loy,* and, as a 
counterbalance, carried on the opposite an axe or shovel. That most in- 
dispensable appurtenance of war, the commissariat, was conveyed on \a 
country cart ; and, seated between the slain sheep and cask of poteeine, 
were the chief musicians of the village, who, when our bugle ceased, 
like true Arcadians, in turn, on pipes and fiddle, “ discoursed most excel- 
lent music.” 

When we reached the height that domineered the burning sheeling, 
we observed the family busily employed in clearing the ruins of the hut 
away, a task which our atieupeiten appearance suddenly i ted. 
The priest had trotted his pony on before the d avalon, and we 
saw him conversing with the desolate family. -That our intentions were 
charitable, the popping down of the women on their knees assured us 


* Loy, a one-sided spade. 
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was perfectly understood ; and while the levy en masse of Ball t 

eeded to commence operations at once, we halted on a hillock, piled 
arms, divided the party into two reliefs, and while one remained in posi- 
tion to protect the munitions of war, the other stripped their stocks and 
jackets off, and proceeded to assist the pleasant people of Ballyraggett. 
All were volunteers on the occasion, aa the soldiers and the peasantry 
vied with each other in hurrying the work of humanity on. Next to 
Aladdin’s lamp, four score pairs of willing hands will soon construct an 
Irish cabin. Ere sunset, “a house, musha, that the priest might live 
in,” was completed; and when the bugle played the party from the scene 
of their labours, a family houseless at daylight from the cradle to the 
cratch were covered by a roof; the h was lighted again ; and that 
stern, dark man, the father, all desperate a few hours before, raised his 


eyes to Heaven, and implored blessings on the strangers who had suc- . 


coured him. 

If any proof of the mercurial character of the Irish were required, I 
had abundantly obtained it. Last evening, the most touching picture of 
distress that the fancy can imagine was presented to me on the sal turf 
before the smouldering sheeling. Now, all upon that grassy plot was 
revelry and joy; the pipes and fiddle were plied incessantly; and, when 
one couple had “danced themselves out,” another hopped into the gay 
arena. ‘The priest's poteeine had been liberally shared by Trojan and 
Tyrian, soldier and peasant; and when we commenced our homeward 
march, a thundering cheer and a shower of benedictions followed, until 
distance shut them from the ear. 

That the feelings of the peasantry were not confined to idle and eva- 
nescent assurances of gratitude, was amply evidenced next x sp A 
short time before a peasant had presented himself at the barrack, and 
offered to enlist, He was a remarkably fine young man, and he was 
instantly accepted. Piqued at the coquetry of a village girl he was at- 
tached to, and believing that he had been supplanted by a rival, he 
stoutly determined to abandon his false love, and adopt the trade of war. 
The rash step had scarcely been taken until the lady relented; and un- 
mindful of his vow “to uphold the king’s person, crown, and dignity,” 
he listened to the contrition of his mistress, and, as Anthony of old gave 
up a world for love, Martin Cannavan abandoned his sentry-box outside 
the gate, leaving his musket, locum tenens. He was traced, apprehended, 
and was being transmitted to head-quarters, under a corporal’s guard, to 
await the pains and penalties of military offending, when his escort was 
surprised when resting in a sheebeeine house—the prisoner rescued—and, 
worse still, the arms and appointments of the party carried away. 

Next morning, soon after the reveillé beat, a tap was heard at my 
door, and the serjeant of the guard entered. He came to announce 
that, within a few yards of the sentry-box, three stand of arms, in beau- 
tiful condition, had been laid, with the whole of the appointments taken 
from the party that had been surprised and disarmed. On examination, 
not a cartridge had been removed from the pouches. The opima spolia 
. were faithfully returned; and, tied to a trigger-guard, was a short but 
expressive writing: ‘Cursed be that man who would not replace the 
musket in the hand of him who wielded the spade to succour the 
wretched !” 
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ASKETCH OF THE LIVES OF THE LORDS STOWELL AND 
ELDON, 


TOGETHER WITH SOME CORRECTIONS, AND ADDITIONS, TO-MR. TWISS'S 
LIFE OF THE LATTER. 


Part IV. 


Admit that I have more than my share of the king’s confidence. 
Pitt's Speech in Answer to a Motion against 
his Ministry, Feb. 20, 1784. 


In all families events occur, with which the public can have no con- 
cern; and for the communication of which, the world, instead of feeling 
the gratitude due to a properly placed confidence, merely sets down 
their first promulgator as devoid of common delicacy and common sense. 
The biographer of any distinguished personage, as well as those of his 
family who may supply the materials, will do well, therefore, to keep clear 
of such revelations as these. But neither the one nor the other has the 
slightest right to mislead the public by giving narrations which are inac- 
curate, or even such as are so curtailed and restricted in any particular 
part of a transaction, as to leave an erroneous impression of the whole. 
“ Tout ou rien, Monsieur,” answered a sprightly Frenchwoman, to whom 
an Englishman offered his second arm, having already a lady on the 
other : and we will add that her maxim might advantageously be as- 
sumed as a guide to biographers in the communication of their anec- 
dotes. When a disclosure is partial or inaccurate, as well as premature, 
a crime is added to a blunder, a folly is changed into a vice. 

In passing through the volumes of Mr. Twiss, we confess that we were 
somewhat disappointed at finding that the fidelity of memory, in those 
from whom his information was derived, did not increase in corresponding 

roportion as the events recorded were of later and later occurrence. 

But the task of correction is invidious and distasteful; and becomes 
more so when the narrative is personal and the times are recent. We 
must be excused, therefore, if, in our concluding chapters, we attempt 
little beyond a bare outline of the lives of the illustrious lawyers to whom 
these pages are devoted. On this, however, will be grafted a few of the 
more interesting of their letters selected from the extensive and valuable 
correspondence which has come into our hands. Thus our own denuded 
wintry boughs may, perhaps, be found to possess an adventitious attrac- 
tion, as disclosing some sprigs of the sacred evergreon of earlier time : 

Quale solet silvis brumali frigore viscum 

Fronde virere nova, quod non sua seminat arbos. 

The heart of old Mrs. Scott, which towards the close of the eighteenth 
century had throbbed with all a mother’s pride at the successive recitals 
that her son William had been made judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty, and her son John a peer and Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, was saddened, ere the new century commenced, by the death of 
her son Henry, the letters to whom have hitherto afforded such valuable 
expositions of the feelings and opinions of his distinguished brothers. 

Two brothers only were now left; of whom each was destined shortly 
to attain additional isaours. The elder in March 1801 was elected 
member for the university of Oxford. With the history of the younger 
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we shall now proceed; and we shall find Lord Eldon henceforward apply 
ing to princes and to cabinets that tact and practical knowledge of the 
world, which he had early acquired in the courts of common law; where, 
in the: conduct of his profession, he had to weigh conflicting evidence, to 
estimate opposing probabilities, to dive into hidden motives, to see through 
the cloud of obscurity in which human interests and passions involve the 
truth, and then, rejecting what was falsely stated, divining what was in- 
sidiously coneealed, to apply boldly yet watchfully the results of his 
netration and judgment, and to address his statements, his jokes, and 
is arguments, to the apprehension, the prejudices, the reason, and the 
various and varying tempers of the jury, and the bench. 

In February, 1801, the ministry of Mr. Pitt was succeeded by that of 
Mr. Addington. As a part of the new arrangement, Lord Eldon exchanged 
the permanent and comparatively easy office of presiding over the Court 
of Common Pleas for the precarious and laborious dignity of the Wool 
Sack. The circumstances of this promotion we shall hereafter discuss. 

The peace of Amiens was the most important,* if not the most ap- 
proved, measure of the new cabinet. Its preliminaries were settled in 
the following autumn on the responsibility, of course, of the existing 
ministers ; but under the advice and management of the ex-minister 
Pitt.| Several members of the cabinet were ‘‘rather against peace,” 
and amongst these dissentients was, according to Lord Malmesbury,t the 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. If this allegation be true, there seems a dif- 
ficulty in accounting for the language which the chancellor subsequently 
adopted ; for in an ensuing debate we find him in his,place in parliament, 
not only defending the preliminaries of the peace with the ordinary zeal 
of a minister, but authoritatively claiming them as his own special progeny. 
Perhaps he was hurried away by party exigencies or excitement: per- 
haps his practised sagacity suggested to him that the surest mode to ob- 
tain a commanding influence was to assume the appearance of possessing it. 

The chancellor stated “He was firmly persuaded that the war had 
been carried on until it became hopeless to proceed any further. It was 
undertaken to guard the country against the effect of principles and 
practices which had been propagated and carried on by persons combined 
for the purpose of overturning the constitution. With this object in view, 
the war was attended with success ; because those principles no longer 
existed to any extent that could be attended with danger. In advising 
his majesty to make peace he would perish sooner than he would sacrifice 
any of the essential interests of the country ; but when he said that he 
must not be understood to vapour in praise of the peace as if it was a 
very honourable one. His principal object had been the attainment of 





* When the preliminaries of this peace were beginning to be discussed, Lord 
Eldon, mentioned to a friend that Pitt had said he would support the peace heart 
and hand. “But,” stated his lordship, “ Lord Melville is against us, Windham is 
against us,” and then added, with a smile, “ and my son John is against us.” 

With a mind of considerable cultivation, the delicate fabric of which was highly 
susceptible of the impression of classic grace and beauty, Mr. John Scott, the eldest 
son of the chancellor, was an enthusiastic admirer of William Windham, whose in- 
tellect had full as much of polish as of power; and whose speech, subsequently de- 
livered against this very treaty. deserves to be ranked amongst the most finished 
specimens of eloquence in the English language. The life of Mr. John Scott was 
not long granted to the affection of his friends and the idolatry of his parents. He 
died in December, 1805, at the age of thirty-one years. 

+ “Lord Malmesbury’s Diaries,” vol. iv., p. 59. t Idem, p. 60. 
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a secure and lasting peace, and the former ministers had often declared 
had no other object in view.” * 
reader will have observed that the language origimally used has 
notjbeen *‘ our,” but “my principal object,” and may perhaps consider 
the tone adopted to be that of a prime minister. 

The spread of the democratic spirit of France had, indeed, been 
checked ; but not her ambition for territorial aggrandisement. The 
peace of Amiens proved little more than an armistice ; and England was 
speedily plunged again in a war with her continental rival. Mr. Ad- 

ington then found that his government had not vigour for the mighty 
struggle ; and, after having sought the accession of Pitt as his coadjutor, 
but on terms with which that statesman would not comply, commenced 
making overtures to some of the Whigs.+ Before long the antagonist 
influences of Pitt and Fox arrived at a portentous conjunction, which 
might well be deemed to threaten a disastrous and violent dissolution to 
the ministry of Addington. But, while he was thus beating about for 
recruits, by means of whom to oppose this formidable confederacy, his 
official existence was terminated, in May, 1804, in consequence of a 
secret negotiation between Lord Eldon and Mr. Pitt, to which the king, 
latterly at any rate, had been a party. Pitt resumed office as prime mi- 
mister ; but he could not prevail on his majesty to admit his new ally, Fox, 
to his counsels, or on Lord Grenville to join an administration from 
which Fox was excluded. Lord Eldon continued to hold the Great Seal. 

And here, perhaps, we may conveniently allude to a heavy accusation, 
brought in strong language, against the hamiiihae: 

“Not once, but repeatedly, not in one, but in various forms, Lord 
Eldon,” according to a writer in the Law Review,{ “ would represent 
his acceptance of the Great Seals as forced upon him, as not according 
with his own inclination, as only occasioned by a promise which he had 
given to George IV., when he was raised to the office of Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas. Now,” adds the reviewer from whom we are quoting, 
“‘ there is a positive certainty that this cannot be an honest representation 
of the fact.” The article then proceeds to charge Lord Eldon with 
availing himself of little more than ordinary expressions of royal favour— 
such, indeed, in some instances, as had been subsequently used by 
William IV. to Lord Chancellor Brougham;—to represent that he owed 
his appointment entirely to George III. in contra-distinction to Mr. Ad- 
dington, and to establish a ‘wary and subtle distinction between the 
king’s chancellor and a premier’s colleague ;” § that thus he might, under 
the plea of his paramount duties in the former capacity, be defended 
against the accusation of having betrayed the ministry whilst sitting at 
its council-board—of acting the part of the treacherous ally who opened 
the gate of the citadel to the enemy, while his comrades slept. 

This charge deserves the more notice, because it has been attributed | 


* “Hansard’s Parliamentary History,” vol. xxxvi., p. 171. The speech quoted 
was made November 3, 1801, in answer to one from Lord Grenville. 

+ In the early part of 1804, Addington offered the attorney-generalship to 
Erskine. “Moore’s Life of Sheridan,” vol. ii., p. 323. See also p. 324. 

t Vol. i, p. 256. § Idem, p. 261 

|| In a note to the sketch of Lord Eldon in Lord Brougham’s historical sketches 
(Knight’s weekly volume), his lordship has referred his reader for further infor- 
mation to the article from which we have been quoting; and that, without any 
disclaimer of its authorship, though he must have known it was attributed to him. 


We shall be excused then if we treat it as his. 
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to the pen, hardly less eloquent than the tongue, of “ the most eloquent 
of living men;” and because its presumed author, himself at one time 
invested with the dignity of chancellor, must have been well aware how 
= was the treachery and falsehood, how doubly tangled the web of 

eceit, with weaving which he has accused one, certainly not the least 
distinguished, of his own predecessors. 

It must be admitted that this charge seems, in some parts, not entirely 
without foundation ; but even in these there are circumstances of extenua- 
tion which should have, but have not, been stated. . 

Lord Eldon’s repeated assertions, that the office of chancellor was 
rather shunned than courted by him, that he consented, contrary to his 
own inclination, to accept it, appears at first not unsupported by pro- 
bability. His prudent character, his far-sighted intellect might have led 
him to prefer a permanent situation, for which he was eminently qualified, 
to one, indeed, of greater emolument, patronage, and dignity, but from 
which the chances of party warfare, or the death or renewed insanity of 
the king, would, in all probability, speedily dismiss him to a hopeless 
banishment in the “cheerless barren regions of opposition.” That 
Lord Eldon’s declarations were strictly true, that his ambition was thus 
modified and restrained, it did not—we confess our simplicity—once enter 
into our head to question, till, opening the second volume of Mr. Twiss, 
we found that, after having, during his exclusion from office whilst the 
ministry of “the talents” were in power, exerted his best efforts to re- 
organise and invigorate the opposition,* whose victory would restore 
him to the Wool Sack, he again celebrated his elevation to office, when it 
actually arrived, in dirges instead of peans ; writing to Dr. Ridley, that 
‘“‘the death of his friend Mr. Pitt, the loss of his poor dear John, the anguish 
of mind in which he ever has been, and ever must be, when that loss 
oecurs to him; these have extinguished all ambition:’f and assuring 
Dr. Swire, that ‘‘ the world should not have induced him to take the seal 
again, if the king’s commands had been of such a nature as to leave him 
any choice.”{ The credibility, then, of both statements, candour compels 
us to give up ; but in assigning a motive for the former cf these, we differ 
from the reviewer to whom we have alluded. As, in the latter case, there 
seems to have been no important object to be gained by a disingenuous 
assertion, it is not unreasonable to presume that there was none thought 
of in the former. The reiterated attempts to represent the highest 
honours of his life as to him only grievous incumbrances forced upon his 
reluctant acceptance, were, in all probability, the mere result of that 
inveterate habit of canting, which, whether originally caught from the 
example of his old schoolmaster, Dr. Moises, or adopted to acquire ad- 
miration or disarm envy, disfigured and degraded a character in which 
there was much to admire and to love. 

From that part of Lord Eldon’s statement which refers more imme- 
diately to himself, let us now pass to that in which his majesty is most 
prominent. 

The naked fact that the king, on appointing Lord Eldon to the chief- 
justiceship, did ask him to “ promise not to refuse the Great Seal when 
he might call upon him to accept it,’”’§ seems to have been admitted by the 





* See Lord Eldon’s letter to Lord Melville. Twiss, vol. ii., p. 18. 
+ “Twiss’s Eldon,” vol. ii., p. 31. t Idem, p. 34. § Idem, vol. i., p. 331, 
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reviewer : but that this was a mere common form of kingly condescension, 
—the unmeaning persiflage of courtly compliment, which could hardly have 
been uttered, and could not be narrated, with gravity,—a consideration 
of the circumstances of the times, including the expectations of Ireland, 
the intentions of the leaders of both parties, and the conscientious scru- 
ples of the king, will afford no ground to support. 

We must now throw ourself upon the indulgence of the reader, while 
we glance at a few facts respecting the conduct of George III., Mr. Pitt, 
and Lord Eldon, in re to the “ Catholic Question.” 

His majesty having heard that Lord Fitzwilliam, then Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, was, with the authority of his office, sanctioning the agita- 
tion of measures “in favour of the papists” (such is the royal language). 
wrote on the 7th of May, 1795, to Lord Kenyon, the Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench, to ask his opinion respecting “ the question” which he 
considered “had been so improperly patronised by the lord lieutenant;” 
and added that he should be glad if the chief justice ‘ would also acquire 
the sentiments of the attorney-general on that most serious subject.”* 
The attorney-general was then Sir John Scott: but we have not observed 
that his connexion with this remarkable correspondence has been noticed 
in any of the biographies of Lord Eldon which have yet appeared. 

From Lord Kenyon’s answer it is clear that he agreed with the king 
in considering that the coronation oath was binding upon the conscience 
of the sovereign in his legislative as well as in his executive capacity ; 
for he said “to overthrow the church establishment, as he (Lord Kenyon) 
had then stated it, would, as it seemed, militate against the coronation 
oath, as settled in the statute I., William and Mary, and the act of union 
(with Scotland) and contravene an essential and fundamental part of the 
act of union.” He added that “though the test act appeared to be a 
very wise law, and in point of sound policy not to be departed from, 
yet it seemed that it might be repealed or altered without any breach of 
the coronation oath, or act of union.” And in answer to his majesty’s 
particular inquiry, he declared that, ‘it would seem that a chancellor 
would incur great risk by affixing the Great Seal toa bill giving the pope 
a concurrent ecclesiastical jurisdiction with the king.” He stated, too, 
that “he had conferred with the attorney-general, and believed there 
was not any difference of opinion between them.” 

What, then, can be more probable than that the king, seeing the 
accession of support to his own views to be acquired by placing in the ca- 
binet a chancellor with such pre-ascertained sentiments, should have from 
that time determined that the attorney-general should eventually succeed 
to the Great Seal? What more natural than that a king, entertaining 
such a project, and notoriously persevering in all projects which he had 
once entertained, should, on raising that attorney-general to a peerage 
and chief justiceship, dread lest his intended coadjutor, released from his 
heavier toils, should reject higher but more precarious preferment; and 
hence seriously extort from him a promise not to disappoint his cherished 


expectations? 





~ * Correspondence of George III. with Lord Kenyon in 1795, and with Fitt in 
1801, on the subject of concessions to the Roman Catholics, published in 1827. It 
is to be remarked that it is mentioned in Mr. Twiss’s work (vol. i., p. 361) that Lord 
Eldon unsuccessfully attempted to stop the publication of the Pitt correspondence ; 
but we have not there observed any allusion to Lord Eldon’s original connexion with 


the Kenyon one. 
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And here let us pause to reflect upon a remarkable coincidence, 
Neither was the repeal of the Test Act effected, nor the Catholic Emanci- 
pation Act passed, till Lord Eldon had finally relinquished the Great Seal ; 
but both these measures, which characterised the reign of George IV., 
were deferred till the chancellorship of his successor, Lord Lyndhurst, 

Previously to the passing of the act of union with Ireland, Mr. Pitt 
had suffered his own desire to be promulgated through that country, 
that this ministerial measure should be followed by one removing the dis- 
abilities from Roman Catholics. His intention also was to substitute for 
the sacramental test an oath of allegiance to the king and constitution.* 
Thus would he throughout the empire have admitted all dissenters to the 
privileges of office; and the adherents of the Church of Rome to parliament, 
from which they only were now excluded. Thi priests, too, of the latter, 
in Ireland, were under conditions, to have received some payment from the 
national purse.t But when, after the union with Ireland. Mr. Pitt found 
the mind of the king unalterably prepossessed against his proposals, he, 
together with several of his friends, withdrew from the administration; 
and, in F rebruary, 1801, Mr. Addington succeeded him at the helm of 
government. Lord Eldon on this occasion accepted the chancellorship. 

In allowing the resignation of Pitt rather than concede to his require- 
ments, the king had made a great sacrifice of his personal feelings to his 
conscientious opinions. He was now attacked by a feverish disorder ; 
and his mind was for a short time affected. In the early part of March, 
when somewhat convalescent, his majesty desired one of the Messrs. 
Willis, his medical attendants, to write or speak to Pitt. ‘‘ Tell him,” 
said the king, “I am now quite well, quite recovered from my illness ; 
ee “iy has he not to answer for who is the cause of my haying been ill 
at all!’ 

This communication affected Pitt deeply: he immediately wrote an 
answer “ most dutiful, humble, and contrite,” in which he promised he 
would henceforward “ give up the Catholic question.” { Lord Eldon had 
originally accepted the Great Seal with the approbation§ of Pitt, and appears 
to have continued with him on friendly intercourse ; he therefore, 
probably, had been all along anxious that the ex-minister should return 
to a connexion with government, especially since he must have been 
made acquainted with the concession which he was now willing to make 
to the wishes of the king. But, with the increasing exigencies of the 
state, increased the hostility of the former friends, Pitt and Addington. 
The commencement of 1804 was rendered still more gloomy by the king 
suffering some return of his old mental malady; whilst at the same 
time the ministerial ranks in parliament were daily diminished by de- 
sertions to the opposition. In this emergency we find the chancellor, 
unknown to his colleagues, volunteering, on the 20th of March, a com- 
munication to Mr. Pitt ; on which the latter writes to say he will “ put 
him confidentially in full possession of all the sentiments and opinions 
by which his conduct will be regulated ;’’|| and we find the same minister, 
a little later, becoming a medium of intercourse, through which Mr. 
Pitt, still in opposition, communicates with the king. 





* ¢*Tord Malmesbury’s Diaries,” vol. iv., p. 1. 

+ Correspondence of George IIL, p. 32. 

t “ Diaries of the Earl of Malmesbury,” vol. iv., pp. 31, 32. 
§ “'Twiss’s Eldon,” vol. ii., p. 17. 

| “ Twiss,” vol. i, p. 438. 
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In the extraordinary, and indeed unprecedented, circumstances of the 
times, the chancellor’s conduct will certainly find a justification or an ex- 
cuse. Mr. Wilberforce, who was intimate with both Pitt and Lord Eldon, 
and who was aware of the ees whilst it was pending, writes, 
after conversing with Lord Eldon, that “his sentiments ait Ranirangre 
did him the highest honour.”* Acquitting, then, the chancellor, as we 
are here bound to acquit him, of all base, all interested motives, yet we 
must admit that, however the debilitated energies of the country might 
demand that some change should be wrought suddenly, however the 
tottering mind of the king might require that the change should be 
wrought quietly, still it would have been more analogous to the ordinary 
rinciples and common conduct of gentlemen, if he had himself retired 

m the ministry, when he considered it too weak to serve the countr 
efficiently, before he entered into a secret negotiation, which might end, 
as it did end, in its subversion. 

And now we will take a passing glance at the newly-returned premier. 
And we may here state that Pitt had been originally most desirous to 
avoid the anti-revolutionary war with France,—so much so, indeed, that 
Lord Eldon has, in private conversation said of him, that in no other 
matter did he so much question his judgment, as in his unwillingness to 
enter into it. The great minister shrunk from bringing this country into 
collision with the unknown but expanding energies of the young republie. 
Still, there can be no doubt that when war was once adopted, and when 
again after its temporary cessation it was again rekindled, he applied 
all the vast resources of his mind to organise Europe against the common 
aggressor. 

In this, Pitt’s last and brief administration, his zeal taxed too heavily 
the powers of his frame. His constitution was prematurely worn out by 
incessant labour, and his spirit broken by the successive disappointment 
of all his plans for resistance to France upon the continent. Scarcely 
had his hopes begun to revive through the glorious victory of Trafalgar, 
when they were crushed again by the disastrous intelligence of Austerlitz. 
The blow which seemed fatal to Europe, was fatal to him. He expired 
on the 2nd of January, 1806.« 

The coalition ministry of “all the talents” was then formed under 
Lord Grenville. It comprised Fox as Secretary for Foreign Affairs and 
leader of the House of Commons ; and Erskine,+ now created a peer, as 





* Letter to Mr. Wilberforce to Lord Muncaster, dated May 1, 1804. See the 
“Life of Wilberforce,” vol. iii., p. 156. 

+ When Erskine had received the Great Seal, he, with kind consideration, said to 
some of the secretaries and official staff of his predecessor, “ Keep your places, gen- 
tlemen.” Dick Wilson, who has already been introduced to the reader (see the 
September number, p. 214), took him at his word; but Lord Eldon, though he con- 
tinued to cultivate the intimacy of his old friend, did not, on returning to office, 
reappoint him to his situation. 

William Villiers Surtees, a young barrister and nephew of Lady Eldon, answered 
a similar offer, on the same occasion, by expressing his thanks, but adding that he 
had received too much kindness from Lord Eldon to be willing to serve under his 
successor. With this answer Lord Eldon, when he heard of it, was greatly pleased. 
In very advanced life the attachment of Lord Eldon to this gentleman became re- 
markable. He was unwilling to be long separated from him; and could hardly be 
induced to undertake a considerable journey without his company. 

On the first two visits, which, after Lady Eldon’s death, he paid to his Durham 
estates, near Rushyford, he prevailed upon his friend and early protégé to accom- 
pany him. In the spring of 1834, Mr. W. V. Surtees died; and on the 3rd of July 
following, Lord Eldon is found, in a letter to a surviving member of his family, 
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Chancellor. But Fox was soon destined to find, beneath the roof. of 
Westminster Abbey, a quiet resting-place by the recent grave of Pitt. 
Nor was it long before the king, quarrelling about some suggested con- 
cessions to the Roman Catholics, eagerly dismissed the now enfeebled 
and disunited cabinet. 

During the interval just mentioned, which broke Lord Eldon’s long 
tenure of office, his time appeared tohang heavily upon him. His re- 
sources for occupation were limited: literature he fad not cultivated 
since his Oxford days ; in composition he was neither practised nor sue- 
cessful ; and his political talents, though exerted on this occasion, were 
always of a kind better suited to the cabinet than to the debate. 
Through long habit his nature had grown professional ; and, as is com- 
monly the case, he loved the pursuits in which he excelled. The form of 
the ex-chancellor was then often seen to haunt the inns of court, the 
scenes of his departed glory: and often would he drop in to the chambers 
of his old friends; and, in the enjoyment of his pleasing conversation, 
make others as idle as himself. 

In the spring of 1807, the Duke of Portland, for the second time 
premier, took office, accompanied by the Tories, heirs, in most measures, 
of the policy of Pitt. As members of the duke’s administration, Spencer 
Percival was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Hawkesbury (after- 
wards Earl of Liverpool) was Secretary for the Home Department; and 
under these three personages, as they succeeded each other in the dignity 
of prime minister, Lord Eldon, who now again resumed the woolsack, con- 
tinued uninterruptedly, for the space of twenty years, to hold the Great 
Seal, and to sway the cabinet. 

We shall now conclude this chapter by presenting the reader with two 
letters from Lord Eldon, written during the earlier part of his second 
chancellorship ; and one letter from Lord Stowell, written about the same 

riod. 

P'The first letter, which we are about to quote, requires some little 
preface. It relates to the duties of the chancellor in dismissing or 
retaining justices of the peace. The theatre of the contention to which 
it alludes was the county of Durham. And so great there has been the 
change in the lapse of between thirty and forty years—the temporal 
power having passed from the bishop to the lord-lieutenant,—so general 
the death of the parties connected with the dispute, that, whatever ob- 
jections of delicacy there may have been to its early publication, it is now 
scarcely fair to withhold* from the public a document which can be 
offensive to no one, and which is replete with sound constitutional 
doctrine. 

At a general meeting of the magistrates, held, according to statute, 
for the purpose of granting licences to publicans, a licence had been 
refused to one of the applicants. This refusal was the result of the in- 
fluence of the Bishop of Durham ; nor has it been suggested that the 





alluding tenderly to “those whom dear William has left;” and then immediately 
adding, “ The recollections which press upon my Mind, whenever I think of whom 
I have been deprived, so oppress me, that I hope you will excuse a shorter Letter 
than it was my Intention to write.” 

* A small portion of this letter was, in 1840, published by Mr. Taylor, in his me- 
moir of Surtees of Mainsforth, author of the “ History of the County of Dur- 
ham,” to the fourth volume of whose work the memoir is prefixed. The quotations 
will be found at p. 46. 

+ 2, Geo. IL, c. 28, and 26, Geo. IL, c. 31. 
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interference of Dr. Barrington, the Prelate Count-Palatine, was tyrannical 
or groundless. The publican next preferred his claim at some petty 
sessions, held at Rushyford, in 1808 ; and the. licence was there granted 
by two magistrates,* one of whom was a clergyman. They had, however, 
mistaken and exceeded their powers; for a licence could not be legally con- 
ferred at the sessions in which they had assumed to confer it. Accord- 
ing to the then existing custom of the palatinate, the commissions of 
the peace were of annual duration, and renewed each year. And the 
bishop, being in those days custos rotulorum, and, conceiving that this 
conduct, on the part of the clergyman at any rate, was dictated by a de- 
sire to annoy him, took the course of rejecting from the list, which, ac- 
cording to custom, he annually sent up for the approval of the chancellor, 
the names of the two offending magistrates; and that, without calling the 
attention of the chancellor to the fact of their rejection. The commission 
of justices for the following year, being as usual a mere echo of the 
recommendation, had the same omissions. In 1809, therefore, the county 
of Durham was in a ferment. The lay magistrates, comprising a local 
aristocracy ever jealous of episcopal encroachment, declared their indepen- 
dence was undermined. Several gentlemen of consideration voluntaril 
withdrew from the commission ; whilst others approached the bishop with 
a remonstrance, courteous, yet firm, stating that, ‘ however satisfied they 
might feel of the purity of his lordship’s views, they could not acquiesce 
under a power which might hereafter be exercised by others with very 
different intentions.” 

With an allusion to this remonstrance, Lord Eldon thus commences a 
letter to Lord Grey :— 


“* My Lord, 

** Your Lordship having communicated to me an intimation that Mr. 
Hutchinson and the other magistrate who had addressed the Bishop of 
Durham, had expressed a wish to know the sentiments which I had 
stated to the Bishop, I have no difficulty in communicating the precise 
substance of them, under a full understanding that no such communica- 
tion as this should be published in print, which I think very objectionable. 

“ T told the Bishop that what he proposed prospectively accorded very 
much with my sentiments ; that I took it to be quite clear that a person 
holding the Great Seal was the only person who could expunge the 
name of a Magistrate from the Commission existing ; and, as the Act of 
that Person is necessary for such a purpose, there never had been, I 
believe, any doubt or difficulty arising out of such a case; and that when 
any application is made to the Person holding the Great Seal, to expunge 
the name of a Magistrate from the Commission, whose conduct has not 
been otherwise judicially examined, upon that application the Party 
accused should be heard. I further represented that, where a new Com- 
mission of the Peace is proposed, I take the correct course to be, that 
those, who, from their situation, recommended to the Chancellor, should 
state specially the names of such Gentlemen, as being Magistrates in 
former Commission, are proposed to be omitted in the new Commission, 
and the reasons with reference to which it is thought fit that their 
names should be omitted. That the Chancellor ought also to afford 
those Gentlemen an opportunity of being fully heard against the Pro- 
position. 


*“ March 30, 1810. 





* Mr. Currie and the Rev. Robert Spencer. 
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I further represented that I was afraid that this attention, so obviously 
due as a mere act of Justice to Gentlemen who have acted under former 
commissions, from a practice too lax had not been sufficiently attended to 
by many whose situations called upon them to recommend persons to be 
named in new Commissions of the Peace; and that I should not act as can- 
didly and honourably as I ought, if Idid not add, that those holding the Great 
Seal had not been sufficiently anxious to require that this special statement 
should always be made, or sufficiently careful in examining, when no such 
special statement is made, whether any names are omitted in the new Com- 
mission—that, if I had accurately attended to my own duty, according to 
the sense of it which I had expressed, the Bishop would perceive that before 
the Commission complained of was sealed, the circumstance which had occa- 
sioned the uneasiness which had led to the correspondence, would have been 
satisfactorily adjusted. I further added that I was happy in knowing that 
such a circumstance could not occur again in the County Palatine while 
the Bishop lived and I held my office; and that as the matter had been 
matter of great publicity, and the Bishop had my Authority to commu- 
nicate such my sentiments, I hoped no occurrence of the same kind would 
happen between the Magistrates of the County and our Successors. 

“T have only to add, that by authority to communicate my Sentiments 
—TI meant to communicate them to any of the Magistrates concerned, 
but not to give them to the public by printing, which I cannot approve. 

“Tam, my Lord, with much respect, 
‘¢ Your faithful humble servant, 
“‘ ELDON. 
“ The Right Honourable Earl Grey.” 


On the subject of this letter we will now only add that in 1811 the 
— magistrates were restored to the commission by the chan- 
cellor. 

In the following year the corporation of Newcastle-upon-Tyne being 
anxious to adorn the walls of their Guildhall with the portraits of their 
most distinguished townsmen, requested Sir William Scott and Lord 
Eldon to sit for their likenesses. The request, as we shall find, was 
complied with. And there at this day the portraits of these profoundly 
learned judges, together with that of their gallant schoolfellow Lord 
Collingwood, form a spectacle well calculated to awake the emulation and 
stimulate the energy of the native youth. 

The reader shall no longer be detained from the answers which the two 
brothers on this occasion addressed to the Mayor of Newcastle. He will 
be prepared silently to accompany each writer in turn to his desk. It 
may be that the paper is filled slowly—that the raised pen is long sus- 
pended: but he will pardon the mournful reverie ; he will not disturb the 
moral retrospect. The home of their childhood, their school, the struggle 
of their youth, and the triumph of their age, the death of friends who had 

rieved over the one and rejoiced at the other, the vanities and vicissitudes 
of fleeting life with its unavailing sorrows and its empty a these 
crowd upon the mind, oppress the heart, and dim perhaps the eye. 


(Lord Eldon’s Letter.) 


“ Dear Sir, 
“TI beg you to be assured, and that you will be pleased to assure the 
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Aldermen and Common Council, that I am impressed with a very warm 
Sense of Gratitude for the Mark of Respect and Regard, which is 
mentioned in your letter of the 13th instant. In “ies with the 
uest contained in it, which I am satisfied is dictated more by their 

ind Partiality, than by any elaim, which I can have to the distinction 
offered to me, I would willingly indulge the Hope that the Measure, 
which has been proposed, may occasionally and usefully suggest to the 
descendants of our Fellow Burgesses that in this great and free Country 
the industrious Exercise of moderate Talents may, under the blessing of 
Providence, raise them, before the Close of Life, to. those Situations in 
the State, to which, in the beginning of Life they could hardly aspire, 
and may ensure to them also the solid Gratification, which flows from 
receiving in advanced Years Distinction and Honour from that Part 
of the Community, among whom were passed the days of Infancy and 


Youth. 





“JT am, Dear Sir, 
“¥" obliged and faithful Friend, 
“ July 26, 1811.” « ELDON. 


(Sir William Scott's Letter.) 


“ My dear Sir, 

*‘T beg you will take an early opportunity of presenting my sincere 
Thanks to the Corporate Body, over which you at present preside, for the 
high and unexpected Honour they have been pleased to confer upon me, 
in requesting me to sit for my Picture to be placed in the Guildhall in 
Company with the Pictures of the Lord Chancellor and Lord Col- 
lingwood. 

“It cannot but be highly gratifying to me, on every account, to be 
thought worthy of such a Distinction by the Gentlemen of Newcastle. 
I received my Education amongst them ; and to that Education, under 
God's good Providence, I owe every thing that can have obtained for me 
so flattermg a Declaration of their Regard. I am happy in feeling that, 
in their opimion, I have not dishonoured It in the Course of a Life that 
has passed under some degree of Publick Observation. It is a testimony 
to my Character, to which I hope my Family will in all future time 
advert with peculiar Pride and Satisfaction—as conveying the Sentiments 
of those who have had the best Opportunities of judging upon the 
general Tenor of my Conduct ; It is with real Elevation of Mind that 
I receive the Result of their favourable Judgment, in their associating 
me upon such an Occasion with two Individuals who have made a more 

lendid Use of the same early Advantages in Life, and whose more 
important Publick Services have united for them the Applause of their 
Country with the honourable Approbation of their native Town. 

“I beg that you will present my particular Acknowledgments to Mr. 
Clennel and Mr. Reid. 

“T have the Honour to be, Mr. Mayor, with particular Regard and 
Respect, 

“ Your obliged and faithful humble Servant, 
“Wn. Scort. 


“ Early Court, July 27, 1811. 
“To the Right Worshipful the Mayor of Newcastle.” 


Q. 
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LITERATURE. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 


AT this season of the year, illustrated works appeal to the eye and 
intellect in every variety of taste and splendour, attesting the progress 
of art, or reviving in an almost marvellous manner, the fashion of book 
ornament of the middle ages. Amid such profusion, the perfection of 
art, the successful embellishment of standard literature, and the com- 
bination of the useful with the pleasing, claim precedence, and every 
year distance more and more the ancient race of competing annuals. 
A mediocre literature made to illustrate a mediocre art, is not only bad 
in itself, but is in a similar false position of things, as life imitatin 
sculpture or painting in those most tasteless exhibitions inlaid 
tableaux vivans. 

The union of the highest achievements in art with the most exquisite 
melodies in the English language, in the illustration of Moore by 
Maclise, may be considered as the triumph of this season, 1845-6. 
Next in importance, both as a work of art, and as illustrative of a de- 
servedly popular literature, is the embellishment of Goldsmith’s fine 
thoughts and fancies by the members of the etching club, all names of 
high distinction. In the “ Sacred Gift,” the art of engraving is made 
subservient to the art of painting, and literature to both; while the three 
combine, at the same time, to the highest of all purposes. The “ Rhine 
Book” illustrates best our idea of the combination of the useful and 
permanently valuable with the pleasurable, as in a similar manner, the 
“‘ Oriental Annual” devotes itself to the praiseworthy and instructive 
illustration of life in the long valley of the Nile. 

Distinct in conception and purpose, is the ‘‘ Rose Garden of Persia,”’ 
in which the gorgeousness of oriental illustration and perfection of orna- 
mental art, is made subservient to the introduction of a new ard musical 
world of literary composition, while the most sumptuous of almanacks, 
‘‘ the Illuminated Calendar,” devotes itself, with unexampled brilliancy 
and elaborateness of execution, to the illustration of the history of de- 
corative art. A work of a somewhat analogous, but more comprehensive 
character, is also announced under the title of the “‘ Book of Art.”’ 

The “ Evenings at Haddon Hall” with their revival of the gorgeous 
costumes and picturesque incidents of chivalric life, and the appropriate 
and correctly beautiful illustrations by Cattermole, withdrew itself, by the 
liberty given to its contributors, and its skilful and tasteful union of art 
and literature, from the common place of ordinary annuals. Even the 
< Book of Beauty” has an object, transient as it may be. The “ Draw- 
ing-room Scrap Book” still remains at the head of the annuals in which 
an attempt is made to wed the poetry of the moment to newly illustrated 
subjects, drawn from the legitimate sources of nature and art ; but with 
this exception, the old class of “ Keepsakes” and “ Forget-Me-Nots” ap- 
pears to be fast fading away before the combined beauty and purpose 
of the more recent illustrated works. 

With this glance preliminary, we proceed to give some brief notice of 
such of the above works as we have as yet had an opportunity of exa- 
mining with loving and curious eye. 
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The artists who have united to throw their force into the first collected 
edition of ‘‘ Goldsmith’s Poems” that has hitherto been published,* are 
Messrs. C. W. Cope, T. Creswick, J. C. Horsley, R. grave, and F, 
Tayler. Mr. Creswick has taken the plurality of landscapes, beginning 
with the “‘ weary waste” of the Campagna, which is presented to us in all 
its desolate vastness, once a theatre of immortal exploits, now a silent valley 
of death. A cold and formal Italian scene pa a very ordinary Swiss 
vignette, are redeemed by a delightful Dutch creek with its “ glidding 
sail” and a dreamy and exquisite artistic embodying of “creation’s mildest 
charms.” The same poem—‘“ The Traveller”—has life and reality thrown 
into it by the pencil of Mr. Cope in his “ Modern Italians,” but the 
*¢ Mirthful maze” looks as if copied from an oak carving. Mr. Redgrave’s 
Miser is a good earnest Scot, not the wretch bowed by premature age 
and anxiety, who “sighs, for hoards are wanting still ;’ but the same 
artist’s other contributions to the “ Traveller” are most eloquent. Taylor’s 
“ Struggling Savage” is the crowning effort. 

In the “ Deserted Village,” naturally Creswick has “ Sweet Auburn ;” 
and the same pencil has sketched the preacher’s modest mansion and the 
exterior of the ale-house, than which nothing can be more perfectly lovely. 
Tayler again throws life and animation into the poem by his “ Talking 
Age” and “ Whispering Lovers,” but far more so by his imploring famine 
and houseless female, upon which whoever can ponder with contemplative 
yet unmoistened eye, is not much to be envied. Horsley’s death-bed 
scene is too grateful to affect otherwise than pleasingly, and Cope’s 
schoolmaster, the man “stern to view,” is very successful; but we are 
again compelled to return to Tayler, whose crouching tiger is the very 
perfection of the repose of strength and swiftness. 

Among the number of other illustrations, we may particularly select 
as happy efforts, Creswick’s illustrations of the Hermit, Horsley’s Flavia, 
Tayler’s Mrs. Blaize, and the skilful portraiture of the half-drunken 
admiration of the young beaux in Redgrave’s “City Dame.” It ought 
not to be omitted that the engravers, Williams, Thompson, and Green, 
have carried their art to the highest perfection that it has yet attained. 

Mr. Bolton Corney, in his “ Biographical Memoir,” omits all notice of 
the statements made by Mr. Douglas Allport, and published in his Col- 
lections illustrative of Camberwell, that Goldsmith was really usher in 
Dr. Milner’s school at Peckham, at the period when he is usually sup- 
posed to have been at Leyden, or wandering on the continent. Are we 
to suppose, therefore, that Mr. Allport’s discovery is apocryphal? We 
think not. 

The Gulistan and Bustan, the “land” of roses and the “ garden,” are 
combined in a beautiful work of Miss Louisa Costello’s,t which, if laid 
at the feet of Shah or Padi-Shah, would be accepted with exclamations of 
Kitab al Kutub, “the book of books!” so richly and profusely is it 
ornamented in the most tasteful and gorgeous style of arabesque illumina- 
tion. It is, however, written in the English language, and, we believe, does 


5 . 
not so much profess to be a new version of Persian poems, as it purports to 





* The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, M.B., and illustrated by wood en- 
gravings, &c. Edited by Bolton Corney, Esq. Longman and Co. 


t ay Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 1 vol. Longman 
and Co. 
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render them more familiar to the general reader, by moulding them into 
the genius of our own idiom. There is more merit in this, if we under- 
stand the author’s claims aright, than appears on the face of the under- 
taking. The existing translations are scattered through a number of 
works in different European languages, and often difficult of access ; and 
although we cannot go so far as the fair author, and call the Persian the 
richest language—a proud distinction belonging, we suspect, to the Arabic 
—still there can be no doubt that the Persian poetry is as musical and 
expressive as that of any country. 

The Rose Garden of Persia lays open, then, a charming and much 
neglected field of literature, and brings the “legitimate magic” of the 
polished Sufis, Iranis, and Tajiks, within the reach of all persons of 
taste. Miss Louisa Costello hoped and felt that an unlearned hand was 
best adapted to render existing versions familiar, and she has ably proved 
the fact, while her intimacy with the spirit of the “ Songs of Solomon,” 
has enabled her to place, in a clear and distinct light, the principle of 
Sufhism, aiming perpetually, as an emanation of divinity, after that which 
is beautiful and good, venerating wine as the symbol of power, and 
yearning after spiritual love, even under a worldly imagery. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt, but that the very beautiful annual 
expressively called the ‘* Sacred Gift,”* will find many readers to whom 
subjects of a lighter and less holy character, would not be so acceptable. 
The experience of past ages has shown, that the chastening influence of 
religion has ever been propitious to the loftiest and most impressive 
branches of art. Not as puritanical fastidiousness would have us believe— 
the adoration of images—but the having recourse to images or pictures 
for the purpose of concentrating, vivifying, and exalting the faith of wor- 
shippers—borrowing from the external world, in fact, types of holiness 
and sorrow—gave birth to the art of painting ; and it was in the cause 
of religion, that it attained its highest perfection. Those who can truly 
feel the exquisite beauty and simplicity, and the inexpressible pathos of 
Veit’s “ two Marys at the tomb of our Saviour,” cannot easily turn to 
types of a less impressive character. That the heart of the wise is in 
the house of mourning, but the heart of fools in the house of mirth, is 
tangibly and irresistibly placed before us. This is the poetry, as it is 
also the religion of painting. It is a source of real gratification to find 
among the contributors to this book of pictured holiness, the names of 
men of such exalted piety, yet liberal doctrines, as the Rev. Hugh M'‘Neile, 
the Rev. Hugh Stowell, the Rev. R. W. Evans, and many others of 
equal eloquence and learning. 

The “Rhine Book,’’t as combining beauty, utility, and cheapness, is 
our greatest favourite among all competitors. The wood engravings are 
not so highly-tinished, nor so poetical, as some illustrations of the river of 
castles and legends, that have gone before it ; but we like them all the 
better, there is so much truth and detailinthem. These illustrations 
are postively profuse, and advantage has also been taken of wood-cuts to 





* The Sacred Gift: a Series of Meditations upon Scripture Subjects; with 
twenty finished engravings after celebrated paintings by the Great Masters. Se- 
cond Series. By the Rev. Charles B. Taylor, M.A. Fisher, Son, and Co. 

+ The Rhine; its Scenery and Historical and Legendary Associations. By 
Frederick Knight Hunt. Dedicated by permission to her Majesty, Jeremial: 
How. 
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ed the “ Drawing-Room Scrap Book’* 


tay a Chinese seenery was almost limited to a reproduc- 
tion of cup or tea-chest landscapes—the river at Canton, or the tower 
at Nankin—now we have all the details of a marriage ion, droll 
and amusing domestic scenes as in the Chinese cat or others 
suggestive of more serious reflections, as in the ‘* Opiam Smokers.” 
“A few days of this fearful luxury,” says Lord Jocelyn, “ when taken 
to excess, will impart a pallid and haggard look to the features ; and a 
few months, or even weeks, will change the strong and healthy man into 
little better than an idiot—skeleton.” Mrs. Norton illustrates this fear- 
fal sight, by a “Song of the Opium Eater,” which is, like the drug itself, 

ive, and wants a moral. 

“ Areadian Shades,” by Beckwith, from a painting by Rubens, in the 
possession of the Duke of Buccleuch, is, undoubtedly, the gem of the 
work. It is untiring to look at. 

“ The Voyage of the Bird” would appear, from the illustration, to be 
the navi of a frail bark so called, while the poem gives the history 
of a feathered and alien songster. 

There is a portrait of the Lady Adela Villiers, taken when very young, 
by Sir W. C, Ross, upon which Mrs. Norton queries with considerable 
feeling and evident personal interest in‘the young lady’s fate. 

Wilt thou dwell in peace happy in thy own heart ? 

Gentle mother—faithfal even a waticod life. tg 

Or will charm and beauty be, things of notoriety ; 

Like hers, whose haughty pow’r defied, the coming of the royal bride ?f 


Wilt thou in thy beauty's bloom, learn to rule, yet not presume, 
Keeping safe the meeker way, moved and honourd—who shall say ? 
. 


oie Ua elites ince comms Godda, lf eter oat paths to be, 
Lies folded in the future years, which hold thy joys, thy and fears. 
The good choice lies far off, before thee! 


A speaking portrait and correct likeness of Mehemet Ali, introduces 
|. this year tthe “ Juvenile Scrap-Book.”{ This little annual con- 


many p among which 

«Eaylend’s He boa, Prithelotoke Priory tnd“ Richand Boor” 
iepiiade tie alee: hhensty pre or ative and is well 

sae Se pon en sich noma peinglins ast 


minds rising generation. 


CR ree ae eee = agg Book, 1846, the Hon, Mrs. Norton, 4to- 
Wisher Bon ona and Co. rm 
> the account gi of the arrival of Caroline of Brunswick, in the lately 
the Earl of M 
t The oan Scrap-Book. By the author of the “Women of England,” 
1846. 8vo, Sixteen Ilustrations. Fisher, Son, and Co. 











POMFRET; OR, PUBLIC OPINION AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT 


Tuts is an elaborate novel, but into the object, or plot of which, 
itis, notwithstanding the Ley piven ta, the tale cage’ i to enter, 
When we fell into company with easy and un Cousin Pomfret, 
and fiery dissentient Parson Tyrwhitt, we fancied that we were 
u baal, ae yer pomp aes pins of between the opi 
one and that of the many, would be evolved in a theological 
of deep interest and learning, But we were quite wrong, and 
bling upon some caricature sketches of the love of cheap 


i 


cheap art, we again thought that we had into the literary battle 
eed te Wak pected be wre sats wae in; and have left off 
with the conviction, that the transfer made of his affections by an 


English gentleman of fortune, from a faultless parson’s daughter, 
to a prima donna, who, in the exalted ianlienaph ‘of sclaule judgment, 
would carry her lover triumphantly to the ringed apex of the pyramid 
of romance, or in the commonplace experience of public opinion, swamp 
him-in a very unusual matrimonial gulf; is the real illustration of the 
position taken. 

Apart from this strange exposition of the occasional variance of private 
and public opinion; 0 ae said that the novel is elaborately written, 
The characters are not only life like, but are fair sketches of modern 
society ; the descriptions are good, and there is a vein of the deep simple 
pathos of the old novelists, in the characters of Cousin Pomfret and 
of the mournful Grace, which contrasts vividly with the more modern 
instances of the proud, passionate, self-willed, Porzheim, and the 
gentlemanly scamp and adventurer, Golstein. As to Carew, the hero, he 
is nobody—a kind of block for wigs—an instrument for others to play 
upon—an improbable admixture of generous weakness and puling senti- 
mentalism. The illusion of the old novel adapted to the faults and 
errors of the present times, is prettier sustained by a kind of epi 
lary and fragmentary style, but not by the incompleteness of detail which 


is carried even to the conclusion. 





ARRAH NEIL.+ 


Ar this distance of time, few facts stand more prominent in the history 
of the great rebellion, than how easy a matter it was at the commence- 
ment of the parliamentary struggle, to cover gross treason, not only to. 
the king but country, with fair pretexts of freedom, or to hide what the 
puritans called the most carnal self-seeking with the garb of religious 
zeal, and to give the fairest names to the blackest passions of our nature 

Two other facts, equally remarkable and well worthy of bemg trea- 
sured up by posterity, were, how were the events, and how small 
were really the men, by whom great objects were effected, mean charac- 





* Pomftet ; or, Public Opinion and Private Judgment, By Henry F. Chorley. 
3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
Arrah Neil; or, Times of Old. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. Smith, 
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asin Mr. James's new novel. Captain Barecolt =e 
Longsoaken, are undoubtedly extremes of their class, but s 

its willbe at once admitted as embodying the most on perl re- 
ceived, and probably the most correct idea, of the men of” the times— 
times full of stirring adventures, chivalrous and perfidious deeds, trials 
and enterprises, which the great master of moving and active fiction has 
grappled with, with more than ordinary felicity and with almost un- 
wonted power and vigour. It is James in his happiest moments, such as 
have heretofore suggested and now again suggest, comparisons between 
himself and the “Wizard izard of the North,” far from unfavourable to the 
former. 





DUNSTER CASTLE.* 


THrovuGHovT the whole range of English history, thidve'i is not a more 
remarkable epoch for the admirers of heroic daring and romantic in- 
cident than that of the Civil) Wars. Mr. D’Israeli truly remarks in his 
as cheer that “their local traditions are scattered over the 
land, and that we may listen to the narrative of many an achievement of 
chivalric loyalty, whilst on the very spots of their occurrence.” The 
author of “Dunster Castle” has felt this in all the vividness of strong 
local associations essential to success in a novelist. A pleasant sail in 
the “‘ Blossom,” of Minehead, to certain revels to be held at the hamlet 
of Culbone, also in the British Channel, introduces us to Hugh de 
Mohun, a pat of Thomas Luttrel of Dunster Castle, and Master 
Julian Bachell, son of the Master of Ashley Combe and Lord of the 
Manor, both bound to partake in those English sports, which the canting 
Puritans. would fain have put down “as wicked and abominable, and 
sayouring of prelacy and pope 

The.games were interru a i by Master Roger Priver, parliamentary 
High Bailiff of Dunster, ae with the Reverend Robert Browne, and 
six men, dressed and armed like their gaunt leader, that. is to say, in 
sort of half military suits of shabby leather, rusty breast-plates, iron caps 
with leathern thongs, long pikes tipped with steel, close-cropped hair, 
and sour and. morose aspects, called upon the crowd, in the name of the 
Parliament of England, to abstain from forbidden sports and pastimes. 
The crowd, however, was unwilling to stop their games, and al 


mA 





* Dunster Castle: an Historical Romance of the Great Rebellion. By J. T. 
Hewlett, M.A., late of Worcester College, Oxford. 3 vols. H. Colburn. a 






fat oot oe. Oo. fee 0 lO ls 


pel uf 


few egal ean iy ane in a oo : 
gray, with a ing collar, and large steeple-crown a 
rapier, called & tok, at his wid, and. large ir of pistols at 

dle-bow, rode from under the trees, followed by a troop of soldiers, 
to —— number of twenty, and all heavily armed. . ' 

t was now a case of sauve qui peut, and an escape the more easily 
effected as, before proceeding to make arrests, Master Pym proceeded 
in avoice “ drawlingly slow,” to read the Sry order “a long 
rigmarole, couched in the puritanical and blasphemous style of the 
ape against wakes, revels, junketings, church-ales, bride-ales, and such- 
ike ly sports.” As the impeacher of Buckingham and Mainwaring 


resclved, however, after dispersing the crowd and securing one or two , 


laggers, to proceed from the scene of the revels to Ashley Combe, to 


secure Master Julian, and thence to Dunster Castle, with similar — 


amiable intentions towards Hugh, the two young gentlemen warned 
the inhabitants of Minehead on their return, repaired for the night to 
Hones mouth, where a solitary store-house ed them shelter. 

It so happened that Master Luttrell, of Dunster Castle, not to inter- 
fere as a loyal sheriff with the revels, had gone the same day to meet his 
ward, Miss Prudence Everard, at Clevedon, she having just completed 
her studies, in order to convey her to Dunster Castle. The boat convey- 
ing the party was led astray by the light in the store-house, which the 
master of the cutter mistook for that on the pier of Minehead, and going 
ashore, the whole party would have been lost, but for the runaw 
revellers: Hugh de a having the special pleasure of saving the fale 

oung ward. 

. The return of Master Thomas Luttrel to his castle, and his meeting 
there with Master Pym and his followers in possession of his castle, and 
that at a time, when by the loyal gentry these new officers were consi- 
dered as unlawfully appointed by the parliament, is graphically told. 
It was with difficulty that bloodshed was avoided in getting rid’of the 
unwelcome visiters, but the loyal inhabitants of Dunster did not let them 
off so easily, intercepted on their way into the town, each and all, master, 
bailiff, priest, and troopers, were hurried away, prisoners to the iron mines 
at the foot of Dunkerry Hill, into which they were turned for the night, 
and in the darkness of which, Master Pym has a di ble visit from 
the ghost of Strafford. They were, however, liberated the next morning 
by the loyal gentlemen, Master Luttrel and Master Bachel, whom they 
had so grievously offended. : 

Domestic occurrences now come in, to mingle more human interests 
with the excitéments of an approaching civil warfare. The fair Prudence 
becomes unfortunately the object of attachment to both Hughde Mohun and 
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Julian Bachel, and the latter in his jealousy, taunts - with his un- 
known origin and ignoble birth. For some time, King Pym, ashe 
—, and his parliament, were too much, busied with the 
thority dotsth aboot atelain tes aeaduumapen en 
: in an west: ing the same in- 
on every heath on, 
crowds were to 


and comm 
w be seen asse 
into the ears of their hearers a poison 
to the advice of Laud the bisho 
formed religion and re-establish ry 
adduced some such trifles as Feieeccalicunitel Ani fthatediati ay th du- 
creased interest in art and archzology, the restoration of painted win- 
ad a stone altars, and the use of credences and the surplice in 
puipits. | 
At length, after several rather tedious = of love-sickness, Pym 
of Cutcombe comes down to his own neighbourhood, and in an affray 
with the Bachells, the father is slain, and Julian worsted, by the coura- 
spent. itan himself; while Dunster Castle is put in a state of de- 
ce by the loyal Colonel Wyndham. At this period of time Hugh is 
sent to Oxford in company with young Charles “the black boy,” who 
arrives at Dunster Castle incog. Julian, taken prisoner by Pym, in a dis- 
astrous attack the puritan’s house, partly sents vexation at his rival’s 
successes with and partly by a new admiration awakened for _ 
the daughter of the parliamentary leader, abandons his king and his cause, 
and goes over to the Roundheads, or, as the priest expressed it, “‘ the 


young man had found, and eaten of the true manna of righteous- 
ness,’ 


Julian’s residence at Oxford is by no means the most amusing portion 
of the narrative. The antiquarian lore displayed anent all the old build- 
ings, colleges, and chapels of that ancient city, is out of place at such 
at times, and we feel glad when the high-spirited young man is 
enabled by the arrival of the king himself, after the engagement at 
Edgehill, to doff the cap and gown for helmet and cuirass. He is toon, 
indeed, engaged in the turmoil of civil war, and after the affair at be 
combe, so successfully assailed by Prince Rupert and his dragoons, the 
prisoners made at that assault were put under Hugh de Mohun’s charge, 
with orders to conduct them to Oxford at dawn of the following morn- 
ing. The duty which he had to perform was likely to be attended with 
danger, as he had to between Lord Essex’s forces which were quar- 
tered at Thame, ed iahotior body of the Parliamentarians that were 
stationed at Watlington. 

rr, to Oxford, severely wounded in a combat with Julian 
Bachell, he becomes accidentally acquainted with his mother, a French 
lady of title and fortune, who is in the suite of the queen; and being 
after his recovery charged with the safe conveyance of the Duke of 
York to France, his mother accompanies him, as well as Prudence 
Everard, to share the broad lands in that country’ which are his' by in- 
heritance. The unfortunate Julian, after repudiating the daughter of 
Pym, falis at Dunster, in an unsuccessful attempt made to seize the 














THE PRINCE CHARLES STUART.* 


WirHovt wishing to doubt or question the legiti of the Prince 
Charles Stuart, we would be salle to question his claims to be raised 
to the throne of England. Twice had his ancestors been tried, and 
twice found to fail. The establishment of a despotism worse than that 
of avenal court, by a successful and unscrupulous ambition, had brought 
to the throne the second Charles and James II., the abettors of po 
and despotism. A second and more glorious revolution than that of the 
posiney, established William and Anne by Divine Providence, at the 
ead of these realms, and the operation of the Protestant Act of Settle- 
ment, brought in the house of Hanover. 

It was then at a late moment, after two revolutions, and a succession of 
almost three dynasties, to attempt in the reign of George I. to set up the 
pevhensians of the son of the me and ary: atic of the Ravi He 
may have d co , wisdom, an ess, eve ical virtue 
me ever aoa merit, his ancestral wee ad tu ‘toe had forfeited 
his hereditary claims, and the divine right of legitimacy was for ever 
swamped with the wreck of Romish servitude, The restoration of the 
Stuarts was an impossibility in Protestant England. 

But the attempt made by Prince Charles to recover the crown still 
forms an important episode in the history of this country. It contri- 
buted in no trifling pao to the present intimate connexion between 
the two chief divisions of Great Britain, and the biography of such 
an individual fills up an indispensable want in historical literature. He 
was a man, his able historian, Mr. Klose, teaches us, endowed by nature 
with every quality that might have entitled him to a happier lot, he strove 
with energy and perseverance to attain the goal to which those qualities 
enabled him to aspire, and his a iy akg carried him within view of the 
point he aimed at, only to consign him to a fate more painful perhaps 
than any member of a family, expressly devoted to misfortune,t had ever 
experienced before. 

Mr. Klose truly remarks that almost the whole that is ever looked to 
in the life of the prince are the military events of 1745 and 1746; 





* Memoir of Prince Charles Stuart (Count of Albany), commonly called the 
Young Pretender; with notices of the Rebellion in 1745. By Charles Klose, 
Esq. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 10 | 

+ Mr. Klose combats with much wisdom an opinion entertained by the most 
brilliant writers on the Continent, as by Voltaire, Von Raumer, and A, Dumas, the. 
“unhappy destiny” under which the Stuarts lay. He satisfactorily argues that 
there was no “inexplicable fiat” in that destiny, but an uninterrupted course of 
errors continued through a series of generations. 














492 La Soubrette. 


a int which has ever invested the .f-young Sas awa 
the is WOMANCC ss i¢v0: soto & twarktive peslees Hawordhe van 
_ Bora,at, Rome, on the last day of the year/1720, from the-union 
the,.Cheyalier St. George (James III.) and: the Princess Clementine, 
ter of the Prince James Sobieski, more than two hundred. persona 
of high rank, and of both sexes, were present at’ the birth of the Prinee 
military eM eH Ey Span, 
witness military operations in the war ‘L. against the, 
iards, and his conduct at the siege of Gaeta, was marked by extraordi- 
nary coolness and intrepidity. Urged on by the exhortations of Scottish 
Jacobites, and assisted by France, he assembled a small corps-off. the 
coast in the spring of 1744, but the first attempt failed by adverse winds, 
He ultimately landed on the 2nd of August, 1745, off one of the smaller 
Hebrides, and the transactions that followed, now matters of history, are 
here presented to us with a completeness and accuracy of detail never 
before attained. The intrepidity and daring manifested in his advance 
to Edinburgh, the victory of Preston-pans, the onward and triumphant 
progress to Derby, present a continuation of ge and unexampled 
successes, which were only destined to be m divisions of couneils 
and the approach of a superior hostile force, after which all the move- 
ments of the rebels assumed a retrograde character. 

At length, after the fatal battle of Culloden, came privations, trials, 
and sufferings, such as few young princes ever underwent, nor did these 
cease when he gained the continent. It is sufficient to be unsuccessful 
to be persecuted, and the prince was compelled to pass beyond the fron- 
tiers of once friendly France. But from the Forest of Ardennés, whither he 
had repaired, after a brief residence in Italy, ostensibly to enjoy the sah 
of the field; he made one more adventurous journey to London, which he 
left upon the failure of the last Jacobite plot, to return again to Italy. © 

It appears that the young prince was attached through life to a Miss 
Walkenshaw, who bore him two children. It was not then likely, that 
when a marriage de circonstance was effected at the age of fifty-two, 
with the Princess Louisa Stolberg-Gedern, that happiness could follow 
such an union, It appears, indeed, only to have tended to deprive him 
in his declining years of domestic consolation. This marriage is, ac- 
conn soon followed by the account of the last years, and final ill- 
ness of the prince. The fiitcty of his adventures and misfortunes will, 
however, always be read with interest and sympathy by partizans or 
otherwise; and the biography by Mr. Klose is so perfect and complete, 
that it leaves nothing to be desired in further elucidation of that remark- 
able and most romantic episode in our domestic history, which is for ever 
associated with his memory. | 





LA SOUBRETTE.* 


» We cannot say that the theme is a pleasant one, but this novel is 
written in that plain, easy style that indicates’ the familiar pen, “and 





*La Soubrette ; or, the Adventures and Recollections of Theresa Dornay.” A 
Narrative founded on facts. 3 vols. Madden and Malcolm. ip 











wins yrand ‘interest far more than more elaborate | 
ces | Such simplicity is; indeed; the salient awl 
ing, althou useless without a 


prea scunptayeten in Ta Soabreto by acarian 
vil 4 a 
solaienb iat who: ‘by’ Pyeng refed to beet 
‘titled: family, “bat the” most 
he rm naa 
tion into @ governess life,'\she is relieved for a time by a remove'to-& 
palatial home, but icy and formal, which said ice and forma rarer hie 


ever, soon broken through by the Earl of Beaulieu, who ‘becomes 
captivated by kn ah The orp han governess isin uence 
dismissed as'a dangerous inmate, at a Peete notice. At every lithi, 
intrigues of servants, selfishness of corrupt children, or jeal bi Rr 
bringnew ‘trials, and perpetual changes to one of race of 
beings. Disgusted with a governess’s life, Theresa finally takes the place 
of ‘a: soubrette, or lady’ s maid. Her adventures in wath a situation, it 
would not be fair to anticipate.‘ All is well that ends well,” and so’ it'is 
with Theresa Dornay, whose fortunes help to fill up a novel of more than 


ordinary pretensions, and which displays all the tact and ability of @ 
practiced and successful pen. rs “J 





THE IMPOSTOR.* 


Tue “ Impostor” is. the son of a pons Italian bookseller, or, as he 
himself opines, from a club-foot and oe er Se ities, the illegitimate 
offspring of Byron. His father dyin ow shop in the “ mts 
moiety” of the English metropo sq Biaen him two thousand seven 
hundred pounds, odd, the fruits Pf his savings. Alfred Milford disdains 
to.enter an inn of law or walk an hospital, or join the “mob of artists,” 
or “ scribble food for harsh and careless critics to snarl at in their 4 igno- 
rance,” or “ strut in gaudy livery, an ill-paid warrior in country quarters ;” 
no, in the “lofty pride of intellectual met ” he resolves to be Count 
Mesmer de’ Biron, and enters life acco 

His first feat is to manceuvre an eatin man out of his house, and 
then to marry his niece with thirty thousand pounds. This not sufficing, 
he gambles, and b ay ofa pre ae subject, ruins half the banks on 
the continent. subject, a poor friend, oho of no further use, he is 
thrown into the Seine. He next divorces his wife under sem pretences and 
raurders a nobleman to gain the hand of a duchess; pending. which, he 
sets up an harim at Willsdown, of which he becomes the lord and 
master. He rids himself of a certain Cashall, whom he had previously 
robbed, by the Bibliophil Jacob's poudre de succession, blows up his 
own house, and ultimately dies by the hand of his natural son, as the 
“Red King” of the Indians. 

In order that nothing shall be left for the imagination, this romance of 
romances is illustrated by physiognomical and phrenological developments 
of all its leading characters,and it advocates the latter science, the Water 





* The Impostor; or, Born without a Conscience. By the Author of Anti- 
Coningsby. Phrenologically Illustrated in 3 vols. T.C. Newby. 














and Mesmerism ; but disavows Wea ear i, eeparapaan ioni 
or necheotiaaat’ Mika cuihce eso jocthade Oiktioan: male sex. 


Py Meparie “ who am a man—shall I, then, be silent ?” We say 
the internal evidence is too for even a anertin to the 
a2 Magenine™ our minds. One ‘will suffice 

Magazine,” of a work by the same author; ventured to say with 
cireumlocution, “ Go, woman, and sin no more.” None but @ 
iiuilh, GUsld? Wire ottacived ak’ hand wre z “ vulgar and 
foully ” in this sentence, or have thought o the 
reader, to whom it was origi ko ba be ee thing that startles 
us is the claim the rhe, makes embryo foetuses 
ee ae : S; 6 toa al ela con- 

in the “ Vestiges of Creation.” T is would argue a profound skill 
in orem investigation which few possess, and is scarcely to be ex- 

pected in a 

The author, ‘ exceedingly spiteful against ignorant critics, enters the 
jousts herself with unlimited self. confidence. fie Gore is an impudent 

imitator woh ad Dike i, p. ota Dames, “a fool” (vol. iii, ch Hh + 

; D’Israeli,.a buffoon, and Youn 
epetis, <= apistical. ** Remeniber,” says alae 

. “wae of Eeelend, that ahiesi are the words of one who really and prac- 

tically belongs to the new generation.” - Transcendently so, we say. 





ITALY.* 


We take blame to ourselves for not having hitherto noticed a work py 
M. Mariotti, now aa some time back, on that “ weary land, whi 


ages are viewed in reference 

that may be said to have sprung out of the barbarie 

invasions, to the political, religious, and moral elements of social order ; 
and to the sources and elements of the revival of learning. The epoch 

Or Ne ee 9 ara on career rae, ius of 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio. The fall of Italian liberty, and 
establishment of Italian principalities, as bringing with it the re- 

of classical literature, but also as the age of Ariosto, Tasso, and 

i science and art. Recent times, leads to more difficult, 

still more interesting themes, discussed by M. Mariotti, 

generous love for the welfare of his country. The 

indeed, embraced by this eloquent work, are of a vast and most 
mores nature, and the author has aceomplished his task ably 





: General Views of its History and Literature in reference to its Present 
By L. Mariotti. 
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_ "TH genius of the author of ‘the of Suicides” has devoted 
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itself in these two volumes to the further ion of the pps gama 
suffermgs of the poorer classes, The cause of humanity is. well. served 
diag graphic appeals to sympathy, and would be still more so,.,if 
hose who are not actually or outwardly suffering, were mot almost 
‘uniformly represented as heartless, This is a mistake, which we | 
it would be as difficult to eradicate from Mr. and thoseof his sch 


as it would be to satisfy the English gentleman that moral, social, or 
political revolutions and regenerations, are absolutely necessary to, better 
the condition of the poorer classes. Nothing can be more egregious. 
Moral and political wisdom must keep the lever to the task, however it 
may be surrounded with difficulties ; the wisdom of contentment and 
religious fortitude can alone do the rest. Mr. Cooper advocates, how- 
ever, an acquiescence in the slow development of what will and ought to 
be, rather than encourage that impatience which impedes the work it 
would hasten, embitters suffering, and ruins individuals, thus affecting 
society at large. The work is dedicated to Douglas Jerrold, as a brother 
toiling “to aid the right !” God forbid that any wise man, aga ym 
like his heart, is with God and his country, should knowingly toil for 
the unjust or the oppressor. 





THE O’DONOGHUE.+ 


ANoTHER of those racy, and spirit-stirring, tales, from: the inimitable 
pen of Charles Lever, in which, as usual, it is impossible to say, 
- whether fun or pathos most predominates, or whether the interest of the 
story, or the high and humane purposes of the author, stand most promi- 
nent. Mr. Lever’s animal spirits appear never to ts We have the 
same rapid succession of adventures as in his best” productions, with the 
Lever and Lover-like sense and appreciation of the national proneness 
to blundering, which is so perpetually leading to the strangest pos- 
sible dilemmas, droll situations, and farcical scrapes. The O’Donoghue 
is as profusely illustrated as it is redolent with entertainment, and it 
will be welcomed by a large class of readers to their winter firesides, as a 
pleasurable resource, for which they really owe a debt of gratitude to the 
ever-toiling author. 





PAULA MONTL+ 


Tne claims of literature and art are so nicely balanced in this work, that 
we scarcely know in what point of view to bring it most prominently 


* Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Thomas Cooper, the Chartist. 2 vols. 
Jeremiah How. London. 
+The O’Donoghue; a Tale of Ireland Fifty Years Ago. By Charles Lever, Esq, 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. W. Curry, jun., and Co., Dublin. 
Paula Monti; or, the Hotel Lambert. By Eugene Sue. From the French. 
With Twenty Engravings, under- the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath, from 
Designs by Jules David. Chapman and Hall, 














forward, as a new translation from the most of French authors, 
a ettmapeanedevsdley 6 steal; ex-qrencereetayaieyeees The 
name of the author is a sufficient guarantee for the interest’ of the story, 
but iit was a novel feature oy denny dedi teetoderpeendaien 
possessed by French artists in drawing, and aalve 
ie Serene: glen te-patendl amet ede ‘with ‘that 
Giclredemnts aibiadetinnd> be be erased chohaesindees he ; 
thus combined publishers of 
Monti,” irendes that work as rem AD ah attabapedhal Varn 
as it is a literary; and introduces France to the ‘English ‘reader; ‘with 


the same beauty and skill, and perfect drawing, by which our own 
national manners have been illustrated by Cruikshank or Browne. 





GITHA OF THE FOREST.* 


Tus might almost be termed an Ossianic romance, so dark and dreamy 
is every thing connected with the remote epoch of the Saas invasions, 
The Archzologist can with difficulty, by his 9 se Ay bjects of art, 
lend life to times envel in the dim obscufity of semi-barbarity, and 
the history of the sea-kings handed down in the chronicles of the Ice- 
lander, failed to give accurate notions of the social condition of the 
islanders at that epoch of human sacrifices made at the altar of religion 
as well as that of war. Whether the roving fancy of the author of 
* Githa” has correctly embodied the idea of that period, we can scarcely 
venture to say; but she has certainly portrayed with much power of 
invention, the scenes and positions, which we can suppose to have be- 
longed to such an era, and the feelings and passions by which we can ima- 
m7 such persons to have been actuated. The result is a romance be- 

enging to a peculiar and almost bygone school, but crowded with start- 
ei Bn and almost supernatural events, told with skill, and narrated i in a ra- 
pid and vigorous manner. , 





THE WEST INDIES.t 


Tuis is a very simple and unaffected, and yet detailed and satisfactory 
aceount of the West Indian Islands. If there is no descriptive ambition, 
nor strong political bias, there is an. honest, straightforwardness, and 

gentlemanly forbearance, which is far more pleasmg and gratifying. 
Trinidad and its bitumen lake, is described at length, and speaking of 
the industrious classes, the gallant colonel says: ‘“ How greatly superior 
are the advantages of the poor here, with their liberal wages, comfortable 
cottages, provision stadia in, &ec., to. those of the corresponding 
working classes throughout Europe !” ‘Maftinique with its deep ravine 
on one “side, and precipitous mountains on the other, like a picture m a 
frame, follows ; after which, the splendid Grenada ;, Tortala;-an island 


"y Githa of the Forest. By the Author of “Lord Dacre of Gilsland,” « Ronde- 
lrurst,” &c, 3 vols. E. Churton. 
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of, mountains.; Santa Cruz ; Nevis, like its mountain namesake ; Antigu 
with its prettiest of harbours; mountainous. Dominica ;. . Bare 
bados (a, redundant “ e” bei wiry Property ip off ); lovely St.:Christo= 
piety. Wb Sitvomnt sds ite ‘oleano 3. ing St. Lucia; the unfortu- 
nate Gua :, Tobago, disliked by soldiers ; Guiana and 

all come in for a share in the account of a prolonged residence, and in= 
dustrious prose amidst these rocky but fertile islands. The tale of 
a Father-in-law and his dowry of ten thousand dollars, or a pond with a8 
many fish; and that ofthe Crupper, with its Oriental apologue, 
amusing, had we space for them. :The author attests e here, 
the. islands ‘are Presper under the new state of things, ‘and that if 
produce is not equal to what it was, it is on account of the lowness 
wages, 


FER E 





THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN INSTITUTE* 


A CRITICALLY humorous notion forces itself upon us on seeing how 
much care and luxury has been bestowed in rendering knowledge pa- 
latable in this gorgeous tome, that the British and Foreign Institute is 
to the aristocratic classes, what the Mechanics’ Institutes are to the in- 
dustrious. Lord Brougham and Mr. Buckingham have both toiled 
earnestly and assiduously in the cause of the diffusion of knowledge, as well 
as in bettering the moral and intellectual condition of the lower orders, and 
it is certainly an equally creditable undertaking to look to the true in- 
terests of the higher, and teach them that those interests do not lie in 
keeping the people in ignorance, but in placing themselves as much above 
them in knowledge, learning, and morality, as they are in the accidental 
circumstances of rank and riches. ; 

To do this, however, some circumlocution, a certain persuasiveness, 
and many little resources of a facile literature and an ingenious art, are 
necessary. The British and Foreign Institute boasts of many comforts 
and pleasing appliances for the physical as well as the intellectual man. 
The senses are appealed to at its sotrées by music of the highest order, and 
the sister art of painting lends its attraction. A Delhi Nabob, Kashmir 
prince, or Russian admiral, is promenaded as a tame lion, while model 
specimens of art and science, and objects of vertu dragged from some 
curiosity shop, are profusely scattered about. Such slight and most ex- 
cusable adjuvants render the discourses of Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Jones, 
M. de Vericourt, or Signor Mariotti, the more acceptable, and prepare 
the mind for the learned expositions of Professor Grant, Dr. Camps, Dr. 
Lankester, and Mr. Partington. Now and then a little discussion 
for and against tea-totalism—not temperance, for upon that subject, 
there can be only one opinion—affords a diversity, or a New 
youth is exhibited by the side of a model, so accurate, that many are 
stated to have been deceived as to which was the youth and which the 
model, There are hopes, that from the seed now sown a pleasant 
fruit: will be: gathered, and heartily do we wish every possible success ‘to 
an institution, the objects of which are as praiseworthy as they are de- 
serving of patronage and encouragement. The volume devoted to the 





* Transactions of the British and Foreign Institute. 4to. Fisherand Son. - 
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reports of these various evening meetings, conversations, discussions, 
lectures, is as elegant as it is entertainmg, and reflects upon the 
oe a of the director, whose re ‘amiability is so 
highly by all who have the pleasure of his personal acquaint- 


GUICCIARDINI’S MAXIMS.* | 





THE maxims of the worthy old Florentine, a contemporary and fol- 
lower of the renowned Macchiavelli, are presented to us in tio deen of 
the middle ages. The maxims themselves are amusing in their quaint- 
ness, and possess much shrewdness and worldly experience, if not high 
philosophical attainments, and the manner in which they are now pre- 
sented to the public, would appear to give them a certain weight and 
importance. Gvuicciardini however, except his sly hits at the power of 
the Medici, took little part in the great movement of the age in which he 
lived, that, of the emancipation from the scholiast philosophy, from au- 
thority in matters of judgment, and from the religious yoke so long 
imposed upon the worl The p giyen by the translator from 
Bacon, “ chiefly the mould of a man’s fortune is in his own hands,” is not 
only not a parallel to any thing in Guicciardini, but is an age in advance 
of his philosophy. 





MR. HALLIWELL’S CASE.+ 


_ Te whisperers away of a man’s reputation, are by no means a small 
class in this scandal-loving community of ours. The tyrannical oppres- 
sors of the young and the weak, are fewer in number, but by no means 
unknown, ially among public societies and institutions, where the 
blame can be ramet’ Shar from one iron conscience to another, still more 
callous to self-reproach. The case of Mr. Halliwell is of so flagrant 
a character, as to have justly roused one loud and irresistible cry of 
indignation. The great men—the oppressors—appear, however, to 
have been instigated by a prime mover in this nefarious proceeding, if 
we understand the first and second pages of this statement aright. It 
behoves them then to stand by, and substantiate their acts of overt 
oppression, as necessary acts of justice ; or to denounce the subtle and 
satanic agency, by which it has been so foully and malignantly attempted 
to blight the prospects and to crush the reputation of one of the most 
promising, amiable, and rising young men of the present day. 





CONFESSIONS OF A WATER-PATIENT.$ 
- ‘THis is a reprint of a letter, which appeared in a late number of the 
' * The Maxims of Francis Guicciardini. Translated by Emma Martin. With 
ppemmane fare te mess of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefou- 
tesquieu, Burke, Talleyrand, Guizot, and others. 
Tt ts in answer to reports which have been spread abroad against Mr. 


James Orchard Halliwell. 
{ Confessions of a Water-Patient, in a letter to W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq., 

















“New Magazine,” and which excited'a profound interest from 
its very ren exposition of the advantages to be obtained by the 


novel system of water-treatment of disease. 
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THE BRITTANY REVIEW.* 


Tats review, published in the ancient and brotherly territory of Bre- 
tagne, bo seiseebedl, ee Anglican partialities. The number now 
before us contains three articles translated from the ish, besides the 
commencement of the ‘“ Revelations of London,” which is to be conti- 
nued in subsequent numbers. | 

“‘ Cet ouvrage fantastico-sérieux,” says the editcr, “du & la plume 
eélébre de M. Harrison Ainsworth, a obtenu 4 Londres un succes de 
vogue, ne peut se comparer qu’a celui des ‘ Mystéres de Paris’ chez 
nous @me puissance d imagination, méme force dans les caractéres, 
méme intérét prolongée. Ce roman, dont les divers chapitres paraissent 
mensuellement dans le ‘New Monthly Magazine,’ est encore en voie 
de publication. Nous pensons que nos abonnés nous saurons gré de les 
faire jouir d’une ceuvre aussi remarkable, que nous continuerons sans 


imterruption.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE regret not having been able to afford s for the notice of 
several works more adequate to their merits. This is particularly the 
case with the “ Scenes on the Shores of the Atlantic,” a work in which 
a portion of the western coast of Ireland, that exceeds any thing in the 
British Isles, in beauty, variety, and grandeur of scenery, is faithfully and 
amusingly described. Also in the case of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, who 
have favoured us with two volumes of their library of choice reading, which 
come most unquestionably under that denomination. The first volume 
is devoted to tales from the German of Heinrich Zschokke, a remarkable 
man, whose autobiography has also been lately published in this country. 
—We have not cenit’ sta the days of Swift, a more pointed tale than the 
‘Fool of the Nineteenth Century;” nor one in whieh satire was more 
skilfully cloaked in adventure than in the “ New Year's Eve.” The 
second, under the title of ‘‘ The Wigwam and the Cabin,” contains seven 
different spirit-stirring tales, illustrative of border history in the southern 
states. The life of the planter, the squatter, the Indian, and the negro, 
of the bold and hardy pioneer, and of the vigorous yeoman, are given 
with a truthfulness that leaves the namby-pamby imitations, extolled as 
Cooper-like in this country, far, far, in the Sock-aunund.--dieasts excel- 
lent little “ Fireside Library,” prospers in every respect. It has an 
immense advantage over competitors, in having first given the inimitable 
stories of Hauff, Chamisso, Woltmann, and Muszus, in a form which 





Editor of the “New Monthly Magazine” By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 

Henry Colburn. : 

. . Ss eo Bretonne et Etrangére. Quatriéme année Nouvelle Serie. Tome 
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Society of Jesus, has also placed within the reach of a British ; the 
Se et Se ee on the 
origin, history, objects, character, | at eminently pious, and 
learned body, who might be designated as the Pope's life gua . Itis 
impossible to read such a without deriving benefit from it, and 
learning to respect the followers of the Knight of una, although 
we do not consider their principles favourable to the religious liberty of 


the subject.—Apropos of moderate-priced books. The cheapest book 
published in modern times is “ How's Manual of Heraldry.” It con- 
tains four hundred engravings, illustrative of that interesting subject, for 
four shillings, and it is the best introduction to the science extant.—Dr. 
Forbes continues his critical and able inquiries into the hysterical charac- 
ter of mesmerism, and the illusions of clairvoyance, in additional illustra- 
tions, published by Mr. Churchill.—The admirers of Robert Browning’s 
poetry, and they are now very numerous, will be glad to hear of the issue 
y Mr. Moxon, of a seventh series of the renowned bells and delicious 
pomegrentten under the title of “‘ Dramatic Romances and Lyrics.”— 
e Rev. Henry Christmas has published a pamphlet, open to much 
discussion, on capital punishments being, im foto, unnecessary in a 
Christian state, and unsanctioned by the Gospel.—Messrs. J. and W. 
Boone have published among the works which cannot but be considered 
as very appropriate to the present condition of the Church of England, 
a cheap reprint of Conyers Middleton on the “ Primitive Fathers,” com- 
bined with short letters against Calvinism, Romanism, &c.; and recom- 
mending a revision of our articles, liturgy, &c.; very much after the 
manner of Ronge, in his effort to produce a primary reformation in 
Germany ; also a reprint of “ Bishop Newton on Revelation,” urging a 
movement in the Protestant line, and not in that indicated by the 
Tractarians, which is a return in a great measure to the Church of Rome. 
—A most worthy man, driven by political persecution from his own 
land and property, Guido Sorelli, now a professor of languages, 
and much deserving of a kind patronage, has published a useful little 
volume, called “The Student's Help to the English, French, and Ita)ian 
Languages.”"* We wish any notice of ours could benefit his prospects.— 
We would also call attention to the journal of the British Archzological 
Society, as one of the best conducted, most amusing, instructive, and pro- 
fusely illustrated periodicals of the day.t—Mr. Adshead has published an 
able work called “ Prisons and Prisoners”f to establish a difference which 
has been frequently neglected by writers upon the same subject, between | 
the separate and the solitary systems, in the one the prisoner being only 
from the evil society of his fellow prisoners, while in the solitary 

system, the prisoner is secluded from all human society. This is an im- 
portant distinction, the one being a humanizing and ing system, the 
other only calculated to reduce human beings to the condition of the brute. 
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